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BFBS celebrates 
25 yearn of 
broadcasting 

Britain's forces radio service Is celebrat- 
ing its twenty-fifth anniversary this year. 
The British Forces Broadcasting Service 
(BFBS) first transmitted on 29 July 1945 
from Hamburg. It was originally known 
as BFN, the British Forces Network. 

A s the pop song of the time said, we 
are going to make a sentimental 
journey back to the fateful year 1945. 
Hamburg was in ruins. The city was 
occupied by British troops and the 
Musikhalle was quiet and still, partially 
destroyed. 

Then on 29 July three soldiers of the 
Occupation Forces moved into the build- 
ing with a miniature field transmitter and 
two portable recordpiayers. These three 
muslcmakers stood on the soil which had 
seen so many splendid concerts. 

This was the origin of tlie forces radio 
service BFN (British Forces Network). 
From these small beginnings with reports 
on the state of Germany, jokes and happy 
music with which the, soldiers entertained 
their comrades a fully fledged radio station 
was to grow. Furthermore this humble 
project in the small studio was a pacemaker 
and marked the phoenix of cultural life 
rising from the ashes of tlie destroyed city. 

ft began with broadcasts of German 
songsters and songstresses such as Catha- 
rina Valente. BFN was not allowed to pay 
Germans for these broadcasts so they 
were given cigarettes, butter and occasio- 
nally a slap-up meal for their perfor- 
mances. In no time at all the forces radio 
station had become the most popular in 
Hamburg. 



Sandy Jones, the BFBS announcer and disc jockey on the jobl 

(Photo: Kluyver) 


One Chris Howland, who spoke perfect 
German even in those days, broadcast in 
front of live audiences In theMuslkhalle in 
broken, halting German. His audience was 
made up partly of Britons in uniform and 
Germans in rags. 

Wilhelm Furtwgnglerand HansSchmidt- 
Isserstedt gave concerts in the Musikhalle 
which were broadcast by BFN at first 
recorded and later live. 

Chris Howland who was still a soldier at 
the time loves to tell the story of Ills most 
embarrassing moment with BFN. 

One morning he had overslept and was 
woken up by a friend and dragged in 
front of a microphone stark naked. He 
made Iiis announcement and was almost 
fmisiied when he and his listening au- 
dience were frightened out of their lives 
by an ear-piercing scream. A German 


woman working for BFN had brought 
him his morning coffee and not realised 
until too late that the announcer was in 
his birthday suit. After her broadcast 
scream the German woman only opened 
her mouth once more at the BFN 
premises and that was to give in her 
resignation. 

By 1954 BFN still had far more 
German than British listeners and the 
people of Hamburg were hit hard when 
the station was moved to Cologne. Nol 
only the listening audience was sad at the 
move. 

Tom Couscns, the forces network chief 
engineer who has been with them since 
1945 recollects: "This was one of the 
most marvellous periods in my life. 1 
realised that yesterday’s enemies were 
human beings. It purged me of the 
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wartime propaganda again*, h , . / 

Since then Tom Coii sen! h „ h £4 I |W f 

Germanised. It is four years sin lift I I Mr m 

lasMn England and then only I I ^ % 

In the past 14 years the forces l 
casting service lias become a » 
reputable radio station and 
world’s most important radio j.** 

f; » «rt°udy. , '* fcmblirg, 17 September 1970. 

BrBS has a regular daily audit- jfrth Year - No. 440 - By air 
six million people in this couate , m y 

rejoice in the fact that they cant , r-*- 111 ~n r^i i 

and hear British and American P- 

Underground music on averap'l 

weeks earlier than it is broadcasts 1 -m ■* -m-m 

stations in this country. In OC' 

All are agreed that Miss Sandy J* IT -ULULU 1C Judu 

one of the most charming disc it 
in the Federal Republic. ^ 

Up till now Sandy has mi*. ■ wn 

attempts by the BBC in London 1XUX HI 

her back to ‘base’, but how ionecii 
resist? John V. Russell, prograjinwi " 
tor with BFBS, has no worries. Hr s ■ 

"With the modest facilities we breL 1 
we can still do things thatotherite & 
cannot. We have a 13-man team - e 
whom is a woman! The youngest p 
here is less than ten years youngifj 
the eldest - with one exceptiosj: 

areareai teajTjto diielrntZm' some time 

Let us I, ope (Ids is me. Uu“ F •> ti “* tl “ Mlddl f 1 Eas . crisis was 
made up of highly talented aMti J™ n>o re dangerou S than the war .n 

each of them has long since btcoo VW " sra w,n hovc takon P co P 1<!b y 
‘institution’. David Lamb haseamd; f‘ r P rlse - 

title or the fastest disc jockey b: Few would now oarc t0 disa S ree w * d ‘ 
world. Peter Lee has beebme famew! $ Judgement. The Middle East is one 
his Peter Lee show. tranmous powder keg, as has been borne 

It is no wonder that whenever tei «»by the increase in tension since the 
talk of withdrawing British troop l a WK-fire. 

Germany thousands of people in fi Will the bomb explode during the 
country have sent letters to BFBS.li .-dtmpt to defuse It? 
message is dear: If the BAOR goer,j4 r At this critical stage no one is interest- 
must stay! <4 in European advice, still less this 

(Hum burger Abondbiaii, b Au|uniR country’s. All that enn be done is to 

— — - i 1 (ttyme tlie desire for a peaceful solution 

' ■ fllisfaciOry to all sides, 
i ' Bahai thbiigh. this iuay sound it is what 
is needed if there is to be an end without 
ttrror rather 1 .than terror without end. 
4hn and above this one can but try to 
, IJuUtae the situation as objoctiveiy as 
| possible. 

Tills, though; is easier said than done. 
The situation In the Middle East has 
iroyn uncommonly complicated. At 
■ times it changes by tlie hour. Any 
ijllhiber of questions arise and few can be 
answered. 
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"Zeltung fQr Deutschland’ (“Newspaper for Germany') fs a desig- 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Allgemeine's underlying 
purpose and, more literally, Its circulation - which covers West Berlin 
and the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition to HO editors and 
correspondents of Its own, (he paper has 450 'stringers' reporting from 
over Germany and around the world. 300,000 copies are printed 
daily, of which 220,000 go to subscribers. 20,000 are distributed 


abroad, and the balance Is sold on newsstands. Every Issue is read by 
at least four or five persons. Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung is the 
paper of the businessman and the politician, and indeed of eyeryone 
who matters in the Federal Republic. 

For anyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine is a must. In a country of many famous newspapers hsauthor- 
ity, scope, and influence can be matched only at an International level. 


• Why, for instance, is the Soviet Union 
landing B hand in extending Egypt’s 
Jnfi-aircraft shield to tlie banks of tlie 
, Suez Canal? Egypt could, when all is said 
[ N done, hardly construct new launching 
iMs without Soviet approval and assis- 

‘L? 068 ’ ®* n » Soviet government not 
d*®. ih declared Intention of reducing 
fMion w tiic Middle East seriously? 
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The cease-fire in the Middle East 
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Yet there is every indication that the 
Soviet Union is most interested in reopen- 
ing tlie Suez Canal and would like at all 
costs to avoid, confrontation with the 
United States, which would not count- 
enance any inroads into Israel’s security. 

What role is Egypt playing, for that 
matter? Was President Nasser’s approval 
of the American peace plan merely a 
tactical manoeuvre, as many people in 
Jerusalem suspected, or docs he really 
want to come to terms with Israel, either 
for economic reasbns or at Moscow's 
behest? 

is Nasser pulling tne strings or is he 
himself being pulled? 

Tills Is only the one group of queries. 
The other deals with Israel, where there is 
an increasing clamour for American inter- 
vention against breaches of the cease-fire 
agreement by Egypt and tlie Soviet 
Union. 

What is to be understood by interven- 
tion? Are the Americans to bomb the 
missile pads along the Canal or Would the 
Israelis be satisfied with a strongly-word- 
ed protest in Moscow and Cairo? 

Is not Israel playing for high stakes in 
delaying for so long the start of the New 
York peace talks under the aegis of the 
Unitea Nations and j mediator Gunnar 
Jarring? 

Were the United States no longer to 
afford protection to Israel (lie country 
would be doomed. Is Israel not afraid of 
being typecast as the mischief-m^ker 
should It continue to be unwilling to 
negotiate? , 

Tlie United States certainly seems inter- 
ested in having the New York talks start 
as soon as possible and is alarmed by the 
opportunities for propaganda Egypt is 
gaining as a result of Israel , letting Up 
mediator Jarriqg wait for so long. . 

Egypt aqd Israel are not alone on the 
Middle - East chessboard. King Hussein’s 
fate has of late been at least as important 
in its probable consequences as President 
Nasser’s next moves. 


This, then, Is (he third -group qf 
questions. How much power does Hussein 
still exercise? Docs he really risk losing 
liis throne or will lie soon make short 
shrift of the Palestinian commando groups 
who plan to make Jordan a socialist 
people’s democracy under their own 
leadership? 

Most of the Bedouins still seem to be 
loyal supporters of their King, but how 
long will this remain the case? it is as 
good rs certain that there are soldiers 
serving with the Jordanian army who 
sympstliise with guerrilla! ideas. 

Will they open fire on their brothers if 
the King orders' them to do so? It is more 
than likely that many will desert to tlie 
Palestinians as soon as fighting commen- 
ces. 

And what about the Iraqi troops 
stationed in Jordan? Will they intervene 
in favour of t the Palestinians, as an- 
nounced? How would Israel react if 
Arabs were to fight Arabs in Jordan? 
There is lio end to tlie questions that 
arise. 

All that can be said with any degree of 
certainty is that Hussein’s importance as a 
guarantor of understanding with Israel 
decreases as he gives Way to tlie fedayecn. 

At the same time the increase iq 
influence of the guerrillas in Jordan 
strengthens the hand of the maximalists 
in Israel who do not want to relinquish 
the. territories conquered- in June 1967 
and would prefer to break off the New 
York talks before they have really begun. 

Is the situation completely, hopeless, 
then? Often enough a question contains 
the nucleus of its answer but in tlie 
Middle East, It would appear, most 
questions at present pose further prob- 

*. e W- 

. Everyone : who is in a -position to 
prevent a' tragic outcome, by rpeans of a 
flexible , approach must bear a heavy 
burden of responsibility. Klaus Natorp : 

. (ErankAirtir AtigJeittehKl Zaltung.' 
ffir Deutschland, S September 1970) 
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Chile chooses first 
left-wing leader 

T he bitter irony in the outcome of the 
Chilean presidential elections Is that 
Salvador Ailende, the Socialist candidate, 
was able to win with a smaller share of 
the vote than in 1964. 

He will now carry radical changes as a 
result of the moderate reform policies 
of the Christian Democrats having been 
stymied by the obstinacy of right-wing 
traditionalists. 

Disappointed expectations have led to 
an alarming trend towards extremism. 

The Chilean parliament can no longer 
stop the country's first Marxist from 
taking office. Any attempt to do so 
would trigger off a Popular Front up- 
rising. 

What about the armed forces? Only 
the collapse of law aud order could 
warrant intervention prior to Allendo’s 
assumption of power. Once he is in power 
his government’s loyalty to the constitu- 
tion will be the sole criterion. 

Chile has proved for the first time that 
the Soviet tactics of penetrating South 
America arc : more likely to. meet .with 
success than the use of force advocated 
by Cuban tev'dltitlbitary slfateglSfs. ’ 

- It remains to be seen whether or not us 
a result of the left-wing landslide in Chile 
the social revolutionary military regimes in 
Bolivia and Peru will tnke a tougher lino 
and form an anti-American Andes bloc. 

A freely elected Conumuilst-led govern- 
ment in the Western hemisphere re- 
presents a severe blow to the Unilod States. 

Always assuming (hat America’s reac- 
tion is not as short-sighted as it was in 
Cuba’s case Washington ought, in re- 
appraising its policy towards Latin Amer- 
ica, to adopt a more sympathetic ap- 
proach towards its neighbours to the 
south in order to avoid further dis- 
appointments. 

(DIE WELT, 7 September J 970) 

Hijacking 

O n Sunday, 6 September, the almost 
total powerlessness of the world's 
airlines in the face of hijacking was again 
rubbed in. - 

Three hijacked planes in one day and 
only one of the three detours -averted by 
virtue of security 1 officers on board 
resorting to force of arms regardless of 
pilot or passengers is a dismal record . 

They also prove that even luggage 
inspection is not ehought to prevent 
weapons from being Smuggled on board. 

An international agreement on air pi- 
racy has become more necessary than ever, 
but. it Is no use unless all countries 
engaged in commercial aviation sign, 
i Regardless of the legal aspects all 
ooncemed will be confronted with the 
pilots' associations’ demands that hijack- 
ers be banned or restricted the right of 
asylum. ; 

It will be no easy matter deciding 
which rights are paramount but. unless 
civil aviation is to grind to a halt one of : 
these days tlie question will have to be. 
derttwitn. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 7 September 1970) 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Hopes and disappointments in the 
Middle East conflict 


A fter less than a month since the 
cease-fire in the Middle East began it 
has run into serious trouble. UN mediator 
Gunnar Jarring has been trying for a 
fortnight to find a solution to the crisis 
but has yet to make the slightest progress. 
Once again making peace in the Middle 
East is proving to be like squaring a circle. 

Yet the initial stages of the attempt to 
make a start promised to be reasonably 
effective. It was not only that the two 
great powers had come to an agreement 
to help resolve the conflict. The main 
opponents of the American peace Initia- 
tive Jiad also made concessions. 

Egypt went back on the autumn 1967 
Arab resolve to reject negotiations, peace 
and recognition of Israel. Israel showed 
readiness to withdraw its troops for the 
first time. Both conclusions follow on 
from the acceptance in principle of the 
November 1967 Security Council resolu- 
tion by both governments. 

Tliis again was a result of the Soviet 
military deployment on the Nile. The 
United States now ran the risk of being 
directly involved in the war, Israel had to 
face the likelihood of sustaining severe 
losses and Egypt fell strong enough to 
agree to talks with the oilier side and run 
the risk of dissension in the Arab camp. 

No one could expect the Soviet Union 
to call a halt to its arms deliveries to 
Egypt - any more than there could be 
the slightest doubt that the Americans 
would supply the Israelis with the neces- 
sary counter-weapons. 

The Palestinian guerrillas could also be 
expected to continue ihetr raids In the 
Jordan valley •, resulting in Israeli retalia- 
tion. And this is exactly what has 
happened. 

Moscow is supplying Egypt with heavy 
artillery, missiles and amphibious vehic- 
les. As a counler-movc America is sending 
Israel anti-missile missiles and Phantom 

Effects of Moscow 
Treaty on 
EEC partners 

O ur Common Market partners are 
most interested in the economic 
consequences of the Bonn -Mo scow Treaty 
to judge by a query directed at the 
Council of Ministers of the European 
Economic Community by a Dutch mem- 
ber of the European parliament. 

Had the Council and the Brussels EEC 
Commission been informed by the Fed- 
eral Republic government of the details 
of the treaty and the accompanying talks 
on economic relations, he wanted to 
know, and was it true that the Soviet side 
had shown interest in more intensive 
contacts between Comecon and the 
EEC? 

The query raised an issue that has been 
busying Professor Dahrendorf, this coun- 
try s member of the Commission .repon- 
sible for foreign affairs. 

There can be no doubt that the Soviet 
Unidn will be prepared to accept the 
European Common Market as an inevit- 
able Fact, particularly when Britain and 
other would-be members join it, and will 
want to try arid exploit the economic and 
industrial potential of the EEC to the 
benefit of itself and the other Eastern 
Bloc countries. 

The construction of a major commer- 
cial vehicle plant on the Kama by 
Daimler-Benz, Renault and Flat would, 
should it come about, prove a substantial 
step in this direction. 

(HandoLsblatt, 2 September 1970) 


jets. The guerrillas continue to provoke 
Israel into making punitive raids. 

To this extent nothing has changed and 
they are not provided for in the Rogers 
plan, for that matter. 

The principal bone of contention is the 
Sam 2 Launcliing pads along the Suez 
canal, which could easily be the ruin of 
the American peace initiative. 

Israel lias already complained In Wash- 
ington for the eighth time about twelve 
Sam 2 bases as near as twelve miles to die 
canal and within the thirty-mile cease-fire 
zone, not to mention others that are still 
under construction. 

Officially the United States lias yet to 
respond to the Israeli allegations, of 
which documentary evidence has been 
provided. The idea is, no doubt, not to 
disrupt the progress of Mr Jarring’s 
mediation mission. 

Israeli Defence Minister Moshe Dayan, 
who feels hostilities are more than likely 
to recommence and runs the risk of Israel 
losing its air supremacy, is not prepared 
to accept Washington’s diplomatic si- 
lence. 

The writing already written on the wall 
by Egyptian propagandists, that of Israel 
breaking the cease-fire, stands to come 
true. General Dayan may well feel lie has 
no option but to launch a limited strike 
against the advance missile bases. 

Hopes of negotiations have also become 
fainter and the obstacles even trickier. It 
was a mistake from the word go to 
assume that the talks proposed by Secre- 
tory of State Rogers were a peace plan. 
They were no more than a pfocedural 
initiative. 

In the three months cease-fire United 
Nations special envoy Gunnar Jarring was 
to sound out for the second time since 
November 1967 by what ways and means 
the Security Council resolution might be 
implemented. 

the resolution, which merely contains 
aspects of a peace solution and not a 
definite peace concept, was approved at 
the time by the United Arab Republic, 
Jordan and Israel, all of whom were 
firmly convinced that the wording of the 
resolution was open to many interpreta- 
tions. . 

This was even more the case as far as 
Mr Rogers* proposal was concerned. The 
US Secretary of State’s idea was merely 
to get talks under way within a certain 
period of time. 

It was not a matter of negotiations, 
merely of an exchange of Information 
and ideas with the aim of clarifying 


Brezhnev, the Moscow Treaty and 
Russia’s relations with Red China 


part of First . Secretary Brezhnev's 
J- speech in Alma Ata, which incidental- 
ly means Appletown in Tartar, is partic- 
ularly interesting. 

The Soviet Party leader energetically 
denied rumours that have gained currency 
outside Hie Soviet Union that the Red 
Anny is soon to attack China now that 
successful negotiations with Bonn have 
gven the all clear on Russia’s European 

Many people in the Soviet Union 
nonetheless breathed a sigh of relief on 
hearing about the signing of the Treaty 
with this country. The did so for two 
reasons: the prospect of economic co- 
operation and - China. 1 

The shock of March 1969, when regular 
Soviet and Chinese troops dashed bn the 
Ussuri,- must be remembered. The desire 


for quiet on the Western front was 
particularly strong at the time. 

At the moment China is no longer the 
foremost concern In. the Soviet Union. 
Economic worries are more pressing. But 
the general public may still be so mes- 
merised by the traumatic dash with 
China that Leonid Brezhnev felt obliged 
to refute allegations that may have 
reached people in the Soviet Union via 
foreign radio stations. 

Mr Brezhnev made a point of going on 
to 1 give an undertaking to complete 
nuHtary preparations against China to be 
on thfi safe side. A possibility still remains 
that by some idiotic coincidence artillery 
fire may yet sound along tne Russo- 
Chinese frontier and war break out. 

. EmilBMte 

(Hannoversche Presse, 29 August 1970) 
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points of view. In separate talks with 
representatives of the governments con- 
cerned Mr Jarring was to find out what 
the one side demands and what the other 
is prepared to concede. 

But as tilings stand he cannot even 
accomplish this programme of pre- 
liminary talks. As during his first round 
of talks in 1968 and 1969 he can do no 
more than urge all concerned to abide by 
the terms of tlie cease-fire agreement, to 
prolong it and to exciiange policy state- 
ments and questionnaires of his opposite 
numbers. 

Once this stage has been brought to a 
successful conclusion and procedures 
have been approved by all concerned the 
factual problems presented by the resolu- 
tion must be discussed. 


Withdraw to where? 


How far arc the Israelis to withdraw 
and over what period of time? What 
frontiers arc to be guaranteed and by what 
kinds of agreement? 

Is the Palestine problem to be solved by 
means of reparations? If so, how much 
and who is to pay? Are Palestinians to be 
resettled? If so, how many and where? 

Is freedom of passage for shipping to be 
guaranteed? If so, where and under what 
conditions? 

Solving all these problems and su 
making peace cannot fail to sound like u 
superhuman enterprise at the moment. 
Tor what use would It all be In a state of 
affairs in which Imte and mistrust are 
paramount? 

The Arabs are afraid of having to sue 
for peace on capitulation terms, the 
Israelis of having peace terms dictated to 
them. What credence can be given to 
Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban’s 
promise (hat for a real peace his country 
would be prepared to make concessions 
that would amaze the world? 

What Is Moshe Dayan’s pledge that 
Israel would pay the highest price for a 
bona fide peace worth? What importance 
can be attached to the statement made by 
David Ben Gurion, the grand old man of 
Israel, that he would return everything 
except Arab Jerusalem? 

What, for that matter, about Ben 
Gurion’s answer to the question when 
there would be peace? There would, he 
said, be peace when the United States and 
the Soviet Union decided that there 
should be. 


In point of fact this is all | ust a , m 
wishful thinking as the latest stal' ■ UfiMF AFFAIRS 
by King Hussein of Jordan. who n! * MUIWC MrrM,rf ° 
the million Palestinians in his cE r* 
state within a state in the shaw 2 I IniTIPftl 

West Bank once evacuated by fi? [ J 1/UXIlUO I 

The Israelis can just as little eir 
President Nasser to see a bona Hde J 
in terms of an exchange of amba£ 
or, to take a less ambitious H 
dcniand, of a negotiated peace prions, rfhe present government is living dang- 
lsraeh willidrawal from the Sinai p ] erously. It lias brought the first phase 


Domestic reforms now pose problems 

for the government 


‘ w,muiHWU1 Sinaip 1 erously. It has brought the first phase 

s of its strongly disputed Ostpolitik to an 

On the other hand President Na«? : tnd and forced the Opposition to take a 
hardly expect the Israelis to with nuse for thought, at least for the time 
from the Suez Canal and the Stun, king- 

Tiran merely on the strength efi This autumn the government faces a 
undertaking by himself to remain ct dasli that will not be any the less harsh, 
best behaviour. ’ time domestic policy is the issue. 

He cannot even expect the Israelim, ® Opposition has already opened its 
satisfied with United Nations sun* » ftKks on economic and financial policy, 
of frontiers and waterways afof- akrmining the financial basis for the 
moves of May 1967. policy of domestic reform. 

A US-Israeli security pact.su; If= government is not fmding it easy 
stitute for a peace treaty, recemiu Compared wills East year, 

cested hv Spnatnr FuthriJht P [ice rises are striking, especially in the 

inspects by a joim US-Smfet^ sei,silive 8phere ° f h0USe build ' 

^l,P. r0p0Se< ! by ldv “ t “! Tough wage negotiations are imminent. 

n °i l° ng 3801 316 ^ The Metalworkers Union has taken the 
pie-in-the-sky solutions. | ca d „ n{ ] w jjj prov ide the yardstick for 

Alter more than twenty yeanofn negotiations with the public service work- 
and tension lsrncl insists on recogni*! ers a t (he end of the year which will have 
frontiers instead of fragile cease-fire line 3 direct effect on the budget. 

A defence agreement with a non-Midi Next year too the government wUl be 
East power, no matter how reliable ilk called upon to pay for the stationing of 
can be a substitute for pence. foreign troops here. It is no wonder that 

■ ' S np V p 11 lllore ^'Tfieull tovwfei the Opposition raises doubts as to wheth- 


joint US-Soviet peace force funciiooij « there is sufficient money for domestic 


while the two powers arc still rid 
particularly in the region in question 

In view of the Intent differenced 
tween Jews and Arabs comparison^ 
recent European history is equally c 
appropriate. Neither the Bonn-Moss 
treaty nor reconciliation between Bob 
and Paris can stand model for a NffllJ 
East settlement. 

Not even the intermediate sofuin 
reached by the Soviet Union andhfi 3 
would hold good for the Middle Eft 
(Moscow and Tokyo exchanged dtdm 


reform. 

And there is no shortage of reform 
piogrammes. With unusual self-irony the 
Social Democratic Vorwdrts recently 
printed a cartoon showing a long line of 
baskets filled to the brim with papers, 
extending tiirough the corridors of the 
Chancellor’s Office. A visitor is told: 
“You want the Cabinet room? Just 
follow the reform plans.” 

Social Democrat business manager 


rmcncu uy me soviet union sw^j social Democrat business manager 
would hold good lor the Middle* Hans-Jbrgcn Wiselincwski, immune from 
(Moscow and Tokyo exchanged dw* self-irony, recently announced that the 
lions that the state of war between tw government would deal on average with 
was over and concluded trade ap# three reforms a week, 
merits. ) This procedure has a lot to be said for 

In the Middle East it is a matltri It as far as the economic- situation is 
frontiers between several ncigbboui. concerned. But in practice this leads to 
countries, of a war that has already ba sonic domestic reforms - those that cost 


waged three times and fur which botlfc money - being postponed until the next 


winners and the losers are to pay 
an end to a conflict caused not metfiyti 
power politics but by a matter of 
death and fanned by religious andi^ 
gleal differences. Dietrich Strotl b*® 

(DIE ZE1T.4 Septembat™ 
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This schizophrenia has continued right 
up to tliis autumn. Tax-cuts have been 
postponed for the time being, the ad- 
vance tax payments will of course be 
repaid and domestic reform will continue. 

While many Ministers are calling for 
sacrifices for the future of the country, 
the Economic Affairs Ministry has pub- 
lished one of its famous objectives fore- 
casts according to which the standard of 
living for consumers in this country will 
double in the next fifteen years. 

It is hardly surprising that Otto Brenner 
justifies his unions' wage demands with 
the claim that private consumption is 
lagging beliind economic investment and 
State expenditure. 

The word "sacrifices” is as misleading 
as "private consumption”. The sacrifices 
are in reality renunciation of a part of the 
growth. 

Private consumption, isolated by the 
unions in a truly old Liberal way, cannot 
be imagined without the State's in- 
frastructure. Cars must be able to drive 
somewhere and a rise in the standard of 
living is not possible in the long run 
without expenditure on education. 

The government would be well advised 


to submit a clearly priced menu from tne 
wealth of recipe books for domestic 
reform. 

It must do more than it has done 
previously in showing what is necessary 
and what possible. And also what is not 
possible. It must show the population the 
political alternatives more clearly than it 
has done up to now. 

The government has indisputably taken 
a lot upon itself for the second half of 
tliis year. A whole series of reform 
proposals are leaving the report stage and 
entering the stage of legislation. 

Totting up all the points from the 
government's “catalogue of measures” 
(whoever coined tliis tenn? ), we do 
indeed arrive at the weekly average 
mentioned by Wischnewski. Nobody can 
dispute the fact that tliis government Is 
industrious and productive to a nearly 
alarming extent. 

Its interpreters have admittedly used 
the word reforms so much that many 
people can no longer bear to hear it Every 
tiny amendment to an insignificant law 
sails unter tlie proud flag of tne reform 
progranune. No sooner has a Minister 
announced a real or a so-called reform 
than the next one appears. 

This may keep journalists and tlie 
Opposition (which wants to be no less 
ready for reforms than the government) 
011 their toes, but the man-in- the-street 
merely becomes confused by this in- 
flation of reforms. 


He cannot see the wood for tlie trees. 
Instead of bursting wiLh admiration at tlie 
government’s energy lie asks fearfully 
whether everything has to change and 
who is to pay for it all. 

The Opposition gives little aid to 
orientation, it condemns the increase in 
the budget in general but warns at the 
same time that not enough money is 
being spent on Lhe individual points. 

The Union parties have also with drawn 
to the position that the whole situation is 
a result of the failure of economic policy 
that, they say, lias led to a decline in the 
stability of the value of money. As if 
stability was still so simple! 

The Social Democratic Economic Af- 
fairs Minister has certaily paid more 
reverence to this fetish than Ludwig 
Erhard did in his time and the Union 
parties take Karl Schiller at his word. 

But hasn't the whole discussion on 
stability become a conversation between 
augurs or the initiated who speak blandly 
of stability and really mean that the 
Federal Republic must try to make the 
process of inflation proceed more slowly 
here than in neighbouring countries? The 
man-in-the-street would be grateful if 
people spoke plainly. 

In 1970 the government did not pay 
due regard to the economic situation 
when conducting the budget. That can 
hardly be disputed. 

The problems in the much-revllcd 1971 
budget are different. It was psychological- 
ly foolish to announce this expansive 
budget at tlie same time as the Cabinet 
prepared to put a more or less effective 
brake on the economy. But nobody 
knows for certain what the economic 
situation will be like next year. 

Rolf Zundel 

(DIE ZEIT, 4 September 1970} 


Domestic problems give the Opposition 
the chance to be a true Opposition 


recession. 

This has its dangers ar these reforms, 
nature conservation and education for 
example, grow more expensive the longer 
they ate delayed. 


View gaining ground 


, The view that a large part of these 
worms should be carried out regardless 
°‘ the economic situation is gaining 

K und within the coalition of Social and 
« Democrats. 

■ There are only two ways that tliis can 
lone. Tlie government either gets into 
J«t or takes more money from citizens 
1 * 5 ® form of taxes. 

'jjte Christian Democrats have taken up 
™ second possibility in their draft 
Programme, though in a more shame-fac- 
. form. It reads, “As long as the 
greasing income of the State is not 
“mcient to finance our priority reforms, 
Vjstog proportion of public enterprise In 
“JPoss social product is necessary.” 

'"hen the figures for the various reform 
Programmes are considered, doubts may 
as to whether these costs car) be 
^nced in the normal way. Expenditure 
. the education system alone will 
y* from 25,000 million to 100,000 
Marks in the next ten years, 
society is faced with the choice of 
, *ter it wants to be a consumer or a 

L°mi SOciiitv 


j, -vhi ui guvumineni siaiemcms — 

rofomT^ both tax-cuts and domestic 


B onn, as far as tliis is used as a synonym 
for the government, has sunk into that 
short period of deep sleep that precedes 
sudden awakening. The scenery for the 
second act of the four-act legislative period 
has been changed. 

The change that can be felt is not only 
one of increased sobriety or gradually 
gained experience of a government that is 
one year old. 

There is instead a considerable increase 
in pressure within the two political blocs 
— coalition and Opposition — to bring 
home affairs into the forefront of polit- 
ical debate. 

There were many reasons for the 
domination by foreign policy and policy 
on Germany during the first twelve 
months. Tlie government is headed by a 
Chancellor whose main interest Lies in this 
field. 

This is continued in the direction of the 
Federal Press Office that has no more 
than an insecure footing in domestic 
policy, as far as this exists in plans and 
proposals that can be described objecr 
tively. 

There was also plenty of room for 
action in tlie field of Ostpolitik. Domestic 
policy on the other hand can directly 
affect interests. 

Announcing refonns is easy, putting 
through changes is difficult. Foreign 
policy has room to manoeuvre, domestic 
changes, as soon as anything concrete is 
announced, set off the alarm signals 
erected on the boundary line of interest 
groups. 

The present coalition of Social and 
Free Democrats does not find much 
difficulty in pursuing a common course in 
Ostpolitik and German policy. But there 
is always something to split the partners 
in the important domestic issues such as 


worker participation in decision-making. 

In oilier questions, such as civil service 
policy, there are differences in ideas 
further down. 

On the other hand tlie Opposition has 
gladly and gratefully accoptcd the chal- 
lenge of foreign policy. Here too a role 
was played by the personal interest in 
foreign policy shown by tlie leaders, Kurt 
Georg Klesinger, Rainer Barzel and Frnnz 
Josef Strauss. 

At first it looked certain tliat foreign 
policy, relatively free from effects di- 
rectly affecting citizens or certain groups, 
would be a good area for an Opposition 
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to integrate itself and accustom itself to 
its new role. 

We have now reached a stage where the 
Opposition’s position on foreign policy 
no longer serves consolidation but runs 
the risk of splitting the party. 

On the other hands the government 
realises that the next few months cannot 
be filled out by the constantly repeated 
postulate that the Moscow Treaty must 
prove itself by bringing about a Berlin 
settlement 

There is also an increasing number of 
demands within the coalition and 
amongst its supporters for the domestic 
refonns announced in the government’s 
policy statement of 28 October 1969. 

Sometimes even the government’s great- 
est sympathisers give Hie term domestic 
refonns a slightly ironical sound as If they 
no longer believe in them and include 
them among die series of several empty 
promises for which politicians are excus- 


ed with a somewhat condescending gest- 
ure and a little contempt. Tills must be a 
warning sign for the government. 

It is noticoablo that the government hns 
recently placed great value on success or 
at least aims in domestic policy; 

But in the long run rather neutral plans 
such as the strengthening of the Federal 
Criminal Investigation Bureau or inten- 
tions lying far away on the perimeter 
such as the increase of central powers 
concerning nature conservation cannot be 
sold as fulfilment of reform promises. 

Members of the Opposition have also 
realised that this, along with economic 
policy where there has already been some 
success. Is a field where the government 
can be opposed. More and more people 
are intending to make the winter season 
into a domestic affairs season. 

The list of subjects ranges from penal 
reform, that is to deal next with the 
subject of the law concerning morals, 
often an offence to many people’s values, 
to divorce law reform, nature conserva- 
tion, wages policy, reorganisation of the 
Federal states, the continuation or stagna- 
tion of parliamentary reform, the further 
development of administration and edu- 
cation policy. 

The government must take energetic 
interest in these if it does not want to 
give the Opposition a chance of fanning 
the glowing flames of disappointment. 

This is the area where the Opposition 
has tire chance of putting forward alter- 
natives and embarrassing the government 

In foreign policy the demand soon 
spread that an Opposition should not 
present difficulties to a government that 
is considered by many people here to be 
an administrator of national intents. 

Friedrich Karl Fromme 

(Franklprtor AUesmelne Zeltung 
ftlr Deutschland, 3 September 1970) 
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■ PUBLIC WORK 

Technisches 
Hilfswerk is ready 
for catastrophes 

ffianOelebtott 9 
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T echnisches Hilfswerk, the technical 
aid service is now twenty years old. 
In August 1950 Gustav Heinemann, at 
that time Minister of the Interior, ap- 
pointed Otto LummitzscJi to set up a 
voluntary -technical aid organisation on a 
civilian basis, Since 1951 this has been 
called Tcclmisches Hilfswerk (THW). 

The organisation is used during times of 
catastrophe by the central government, 
the Federal states and the local districts. 

Today It numbers more than 70,000 
volunteers in its eleven. state and 565 
local brandies. More than 25,000 people 
have been trained in its schools in 
Marienthal, Ahrweiler and Hoya on the 
River Weser. 

Technisches Hilfswerk has made a name 
for itself by the assistance it has given 
both at home and abroad. Before the 
earfhejunke tremors had died down in 
Peru THW volunteers were already on 
their way with a field hospital, water 
purification units and emergency elec- 
tricity generators. 

In May 1970 other volunteers trekked 
1,450 miles across Europe to the Black 
Sea, bringing forty pontoons to flooded 
areas in die delta of the Danube. 

In Marcli 1970 Technisches Hilfswerk 
sent water purification units to the area 
of., the- W eBfc- An atolla n . , plateau hit, by , an 
earthquake. 

THW volunteers have also" yeen' sent' 
abroad when natural catastrophes have 
struck the Netherlands, Austria, Morocco, 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, Italy, Rumania and 
Peru. 

Hans-Diet rich Genscher, the Minister of 
the Interior, has sent a letter to all 
volunteers assuring them that Technisches 
Hilfswerk together with its volunteers will 
develop into an effective instrument of 
civilian aid in the seventies. 

Practical and effective aid cannot rely 
Solely on good rules oF organisation and 
voluntary cooperation of the helpers, he 
added. It was equally Important, he said, 
to have adequate financial means to equip 
and train the organisation. 

Moat of the points of contact between 
the Technisches Hilfswerk and industry 
and commerce are Included In the Mow- 
Ing definition of Us function: “Giving 


Genscher appoints 

1 ' I • . • " 1 * • • . , • V 

new intelligence 
and security men 

H ans-Dietrich Genscher, the Minister 
of Ihe Interior, has appointed new 
men for some top positions in public 
security and counter-espionage. The new- 
ly appointed officials are all experts, he 
states. 

Head of the Public Security department 
In the Ministry of the Interior is now Herr 
Nollau, until recently the Vice President 
of the Federal Bureau of the Protection of 
the Constitution. 

NoUau’s former position is being filled 
by Herr Smoyzirt, up to how the head of 
the counter-espionage department. Froih 
1 September he has been entrusted with 
the Vice President’s -.functions at the 
Federal Bureau. . 

Smoyzin's successor Is Hen Fabian, 



supplies are noi forthcoming and & | OSTPOLITIK 
disposal in operation the economy a 

carry out its functions. ■ -|-k . i # . 

When taking all these measure., UllCKWlt 

must be some consideration of ^ AL 

pendilure that is practical and 
from an economic point of view, * 

In the 134th session ofthc Buiuk I1C 

in its fifth legislative period on is!' 
ary 1967 Ernsl Benda, at than- 

Parliamentary State Secretary io j \ minor miracle has occurred in the 
Minister of the Interior, expressed! A otherwise indiscreet city of Bonn. 


Duckwitz brings Polish agreement 
near to initialling stage 


opinion on the mailer. 1 joref Winiewicz, the deputy foreign mi- 

. jjster of Poland, and State Secretary 
Georg Ferdinand Duckwitz have had five 
Finances founds of talks on a Bonn-Warsaw treaty 

lobout the agreed secrecy being broken 

7" b " S^nSSp» P e e^: Duckwit2 Papers ” 

7. J l,a £ 1,1 fohaps this is a good sign that a 

pv «nH ! 1 lie sphere of civil defence; normalisation of relations between the 
expenditure on similar organisation „„ countries is now imminent after 
institutions had been thoroughly^, ^turics of strain. 
ea ‘ The treaty is practically ready. Unless 

This, he said, had shown that few my special trouble crops up Winiewicz 
of the Technisches Hilfswerk in rdaa ind Duckwitz will be able to initial the 
to Its strength and efficiency were put document at their next round of talks 
cularly low. that is due to begin on 8 September. 

The Technisches Hilfswerk wait*! ^ tre aty consists of a preamble and 
less tluin twenty million Marks a yti» four arllcles and is intended to be the 
dial costs totalled less than 500 Mrtu foundation stone for reconciliation be- 
year for every man available. lween Poland and the Federal Republic, 
rp. _ . , Speculation is meanwhile going on as to 

The value of t lie Technisches Hilfora ^ w | iere an< j by whom the treaty is 
in civil defence when defending ft to be signed. 

country can ho measured from ilspnc* The signing is expected to take place In 
time use. Warsaw. As Chancellor Willy Brandt and 

As catastrophes are so unpredicbMti the goverment attach as muchimportance 
large part of Its value lies in the fact to to this treaty as the Bonn-Moscow Treaty 
it is always ready for action and trad -(hough for different reasons - there is 
and equipped volunteers are alwayinl something to be said Tor the belief that 
able. Brandt will fly to Warsaw for the signing, 

This efficiency is the main reason 6 P^P S accompanied once again by For- 
the THW is supported by industry. 1h to Minister Walter Scheel. 

Chambers of Industry and Trade ta Brandt himself has given strong support 
made an essential contribution tothish to reconciliation with Poland, viewing it 


Finances 



Technisches Hilfswerk volunteers battling with flood waters in an elght-ton ferry. 
To connect with their centre of operations they are equipped with walkie-talkie. 

(Photo: Bundesomt fUr zlvilen BovOlkeningsschutz) 

teclinical aid to put an end to states of Ministerial Director Dr Elmar Michel, the 


iPii. j . nu,eacco,,a ui e Ministry ot the Interior and the 

Eronprijic. ffqirs Mjnistry for the cx- 

tranpforrtiB^' panslon of the technical services."’ 

and power lines was of decisive import- Now tlmt for n\u n /tarn.,... 


public emergency by wliich the vital 
provision of the population, the public 
health service or vital transport is en- 
dangered, when all other measures, en- 
visaged do not suffice.” 

On 15 October 1956 the THW sub- 
mitted its own memorandum entitled 
“Regarding the Necessity of the Exis- 
tence of a Technical Organisation on 
Federal level to help in Supply Industries 
in cases of Catastrophe and Air Defence.” 

The memorandum was based on experi- 
ence gained during air raids in the Second 
W : orld ,.Wpt,.,apd .AUted, that % quisfc 

tranpfoTriiBK- 

and power lines was of decisive Import- 
once for public supply and the main- 
tenance of all economic functions. 

It had been shown that there were far 
too few people working in the supply 
industries to repair damage of this type. 
It was essential that people should be 
brought In from outside the affected area. 

The memorandum concluded that a 
quick resumption of supplies depended 
on the existence of an organisation for 
teclinical aid that would train the necess- 
ity people and provide the tools and 
materials required. 

The Technisches Hilfswerk has received 
constant encouragement from tills coun- 
try's Industry and Trade Congress (DIHT) 
and the 81 Chambers of Industry ana 
Trade. 

At the DIHT full assembly In Bad 
Godesberg in March 1961 the former 


Ministerial Director Dr Elmar Michel, the 
chairman of the DIHT committee for 
questions of defence economy, pointed 
out the inadequacy of previous prepara- 
tions for civil defence and outlined the 
most important functions for an economic 
planning staff. 

Among these he included the main- 
tenance of the supply of water, gas and 
electricity and sewage disposal by mobile 
technical units provide by the Tecli- 
nisches Hilfswerk. 

The DIHT have repeatedly canvassed 
the Ministry of the Interior and the 


Now that subsidies for civil defence 
have been cut this extension is one of the 
possibilities still remaining that can be 
put into practice without too much cost. 

No one could over-estimate the con- 
tribution this makes to the provision and 
the survival of the population and the 
functioning of the industrial economy. 

Unless electricity,- gas and water 


pamplilets dealing with the THWsudm “J ni 
“Catastrophe Protection ns Future fr “t 
sUrance" they have repeatedly J™ 
cossfully encouraged firms In their ucte'j JJJ.. 1 
support the THW with skilled wnM P™ 


u a historical task on the level of tho 
undemanding between France and the 
federal Republic as well as in its own 
fight as . part of his goverment’s Ost- 


tcclmiclans and engineers »' wed * 
innumerable items of equipment. 

New agreements oil (he use of facto* 
for training purposes and on muw 
information of aid have been reach 
with trade organisations. 

(Handclsblalt, 28 August 1 *« 


At a press conference on 1 2 December 
1969 1 asked him whether he thought it 


Barzel sounds out 
Western views 


on Ostpolitik 

Ehmke outlines government plans B&i&SSJS JSfc 

■. -■ -m m ^ - Democratic Republic, the gov 

to solve domestic problems ; 


head adviser in the Federal Bureau for 

“S" the Constitution, who is drug addiction, especially the consume 
have conS!derable wpanence tion of hashish among the young, there 
minis new ' V • ■ be-* greater- emphasis on the fight 

A new Federal Border Guard depart- against crime aided by the Installation of 
ment is being set up. within the Ministry, computers. 

fv. D K? r c Fr5 ^’ the former Measures will also be taken concerning 
department > educational prpblems, improving cond? 
has been put in charge of this. Hons for soldiers and in fighting pollu- 

According to reports, widescale changes tion. r - 

totEEJ 001 ; goin f °H n F * deral Ht an article written for the Social 

Intelligence Service in Pullach, though Democratic weekly Vorwdrts, Horst Ehm- 

not at the top, . . _ . . ke said that, In the fight against drug 

Horst Ehmke, .the; Minister at the addiction, the government wanted to try 

Chancellor s Office to whom the Inteili- to interest, the politically active members 

gflnce Service is subordinate, paid a of the younger generation in a campaign 

further vrait to the service on 31 August, against drug-taking, 

after having made Herr BlOtz of Hamburg ■ Ehmke believes that a lot will have 

its new Vice Presidentfour months ago. been achieved if It is considered to be 

The top men in- the Federal 1 Intelligence unpolitical and no longer in to smoke 

QumvIao J iLl .at*. ■ mm KneliloU 


H orst Ehmke, the Minister without 
Portfolio at the Chancellor’s Office, 
announced on 24 August the main points 
of domestic policy on which the govern- 
ment would concentrate In the second 
half of this year. 


— .'Ktt 
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B efore and after its talks with the 
SovieiUnlon, Poland and the German 
Democratic Republic, the government 
paid special attention to giving the three 
Western allies painstakingly accurate in- 
formation. 

. With the difficulties on the home front 
favourable comments on Its Ostpolitik 
abroad were welcome. 

■■Now one of the Opposition’s top men, 
Lmtlan Democrat (CDU) floor leader 
Rainer Barzel, is on tour to sound 


Apart from increased efforts to fight d u aigS and the reasons why P eopl • {P^o^ on this country’s Ostpolitik in die 

..I v tnpm united Sfflta- D.,nM on /1 P.rflQ* RritOin 


them. M|jlt^d States, France and Great Britain. 

No miracles in the field of eduej^j "It cannot be far wrong to assume that 
can be .expected in ihe second h*! 1 hardly expects to find important 

1970 from the educational planning Jpubis durihe his visit to Washington, 


The following article by Rolf Braltanstaln 
deals with Poland, our neighbours in the 
East. This analysis by the Frankfurter 
Rundschau 's diplomatic correspondent 
shows that a treaty between Bonn and 
Warsaw will not bring ultimate security but 
will accelerate the process of normalisation 
in Europe Bnd aid efforts for world peace. 


likely that a formula acceptable to both P* 
sides would be found for tne Odcr-Neisse ° 
Line during the course of 1970. 

He replied, "I am not a prophet, but I Vl 
consider it possible that a satisfactory " 
agreement on the unsolved problems can ” 
be reached by Poland and the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 1970. I said, 1 
consider it possible.” 

Brandt's optimism caused astonishment P 
and made headlines — but it had a 
contagious effect and has today been 1 
proved justified. 

In his historic speech of 17 May 1969 ^ 

Hie Polish Party leader Wladyslaw Gomul- » 
ka offered his readiness for talks with the a 
Federal Republic on the recognition of p 
the Oder-Neisse frontier on the pattern of ® 
the Gbrlitz Treaty signed between War- " 
saw and East Berlin. h 

Brandt, at that time still Foreign 
Minister in the Grand Coalition of Christ- P 
ian and Social Democrats, answered two r 
days later suggesting talks on a treaty s 

renouncing force. F 

In an interview with Deutsches Fern- £ 
sehen, this country's television service, on J 
16 October 1969 after the elections that 1 
had been held here, Gomulka renewed 
and extended his offer for negotiations. [ 
On 25 November Bonn proposed start- 1 
ing talks. Warsaw agreed oil 22 December ! 
and the negotiators first met on 5 Febru- 
ary. 

The Oder-Neisse frontier was the cen- E 
tral problem. The goverment of the , 
Federal Republic had repeatedly stated . 
that the Potsdam Agreement had post- . 
poned fixing Poland’s western frontier ^ 
until a peace conference. 

The Poles on the other hand believe 
that the final delimitation means only an 
exact fixing of the frontier (500 metre 
zone In the peace treaty with Italy) and 
not a thorough revision of the border.. 

They also state that the peace settlement 
mentioned in the Potsdam Agreement 
doe 8 not mean a peace conference or 
peace treaty but any peaceful solution. 1 
Recognising political realities helped . 
avoid Oils dispute in international law. > 
The same judicious attitude was shown | 
by the govermenls of the Soviet Union 
and the Federal Republic when they 
anticipated the Oder-Neisse formula in ' 
the Moscow Treaty of 12 August 1970. I 
Article Four or the Treaty stated, 
“They regard today and shall In future 


J70 from the educational planning) gwu* during his visit to Washington, regard the frontiers of all states in Europe 
mission composed of representfltM* ™»and France. as fnviolable sucli as they are on the date 

1 ■ _ _ . * J .L. C/rtiJ Ho !v f I.,. - 1 -. . _r ol 1 


iiiiaoiuii v.uiupuacu oi . j jj 'lu r ranee, 

the central government and the We is more lively to return from his 
states. But, Ehmke says, it will taw «wels abroad with favourable reports 

first steps in giving a clear outlo* which he will try and convince the 
educational planning and finance. , PJty that his proposal of waiting to see 
As far as the training of 8pp^ ntl *j JJ 1 thfi official Ostpolitik brings is the 


Service and in the Chancellor’s Office' as 
the supervisory body are trying to reduce 
the average 'age of members- of the 
lrtfelligeniie service. • - : . 

V : 1 Allrtriiilhe Zeltung 

■ - ‘ ■ Ml Dwtachlftnd, l September 1970) 


hashish., , 

. = Other measures in the fight against drug 
.addiction are a change in the opium law 
tougher i sentences, especiaUy for drug! 
peddling) ,;an ; improvement, of customs 
controls and research into the effects of 


as tar as the training ot apP^ B^l, ;”^ Tr * 1 me official Ostpolitik brings is the 
concerned, the government plans to* ngu course and that (he CDU should not 
out criteria as to what concern* 'Manger the change, 
suitable as places of training. ■ ... At any rate Barzel should be the best 

In the defence sector there shorn? JJ® 011 ** man in the CDU on Ostpolitik 
social improvements, for soldlerSi as Jten he appears before the parliamentary 
posed in the Defence White Pap^'. Wh mid-September. Chancellor Willy 
the replacement service for conscl $ n s *j J? dt has decided to give him and him 
objectors should be expanded and ^Information in confidence, 
equality with the armed forces w will need this good preparation, 

amendment. ; twrJ Kiesinger, the leader of his 

In September the Cabinet Conujn, Ngr, recently made it plain in a tele- 
for Environmental Questions -wW i jao n interview that there was only a 
up Its task will be to plan greu c ^ prospect of his changing his 

action for the most urgent problem m no ’fo Brandt’s Ostpolilik. 

conservation. 19IC} •' (Handelsblalt, SI August 1970 ) 

(STUTTOARTER ZE1TUNQ, 26 AugV* 1 


occasionally inhibit the process of recon- 
ciliation. 

This wish was not only the main reason 
behind the Rapacki Plan and the Polisli 
advocation of a European security con- 
ference. 

It also led the Poles to canvass the 
Cliristian Democrats and Christian So- 
cial Union to ensure as large a majority as 
possible for the projected treaty in the 
Bundestag. 

Peter Petersen, Hans Dichgans, Philipp 
von Bismarck, Ernst MQller-Hemiann and, 
most recently, Hermann Hocherl have all 
rethought their attitudes during visits to 
Poland. 

The Bonn-Warsaw Treaty will not bring 
ultimate security but will accelerate the 
process of normalisation that began prac- 
tically and very plainly after Gomulka’s 
speech in May 1969. 

Granting full consular powers to the 
trado missions In Warsaw and Cologne, 
giving them the authority to issue visas 
and the claim to legal protection, is 
planned as the next step. This would raise 
Bonn’s relations with Warsaw to a higher 
level than those with Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Bulgaria. 

The first round of consular talks took 
place in Warsaw in July. The second 
round should follow in Bonn after the 
summer recess. One of the aims will be to 
place the issuing of visas on a new basis. 
At present this still carried out by the 
Polish Military Mission in Berlin and the 
United States embassy in Warsaw. 

Warsaw links consular relations with 
trade (a new five-year agreement wns 
initialled' in June, the volume of trade lit 
1969 was 1,100 million Marks with 0 
Polish deficit) and the cooperative pro- 
jects that are taking time to got off the 
groung. 

Bonn viows all agreements with the 
Poles under a humanitarian standpoint. It 
is honed that more families will be 
brought togother from the areas that 
totalled almost one quarter of the Ger- 
man Reich in the frontiers of 31 Decem- 


ber 1937. This country claims that 
270,000 people want to move. 

Although the Poles will not reach any 
agreement with the Federal Republic on 
Polish citizens of German descent, they 
have made it more than plain that they 
are prepared to be generous, 

Diplomatic relations have not yet been 
discussed. Poland must take consideration 
of her partners in the Warsaw Pact, 
especially tho German Democratic Re- 
public. 

A more extensive reconciliation be- 
tween the two peoples will not be sealed 
until there has been rapprochement be- 
tween Bonn and East Berlin and between 
Eastern and Western Europe at a security 
conference. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, I September 1970 } 


Rumours of relaxation 
of Berlin tensions 

F or days rumours and speculation have 
been rife that the Socialist Unity 
Party (SED) leadership is considering 
easing the Berlin situation without wait- 
ing to see the results of the Four Power 
talks currently being held. 

The East Berlin leadership, otherwise so 
taciturn and, unlike Bonn, perfectly cap- 
able of keeping stale secrets, knows 
exactly what it is doing when it permits 
leaks. 

Of course ll may be more than a bluff 
served up for Its willing discussion part- 
ners in tne West. 

More than one sign supports the view 
that the SED leadership will try to 
undermine Four Power agreements and 
render them superfluous by allowing West 
Berliners to visit East Berlin again. 

Klaus Scliiltz, the Governing Mayor of 
West Berlin, stressed on 29 August that 
any other settlement; however this" ittiry 
be constituted. 

There are grounds to assume that the 
West Berlin Senate will not shy away 
from direct talks with the government of 
the German Democratic Republic if these 
arc offered. 

But In order to ensure the future of tho 
divided city, it must insist tlinl ' every 
intcr-Gcrman agreement on Berlin is 
guaranteed by the Four Powers. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 31 August 1970 ) 


Allied powers must have their say 
on future Berlin agreements 


of signature of the present Treaty, includ- 
ing the Oder-Neisse line which forms the 
western frontier of the People’s Republic 
of Poland . . 

Many people in Bonn find this a little 
too conclusive. They would like to keep 
the settlement a 'ltttle more open by 
referring in the additional letter to the 
Germany Treaty that in its turn refers to 
the text of the Potsdam Agreement. 

Many people in Warsaw who seek a 
clear expression of security for the Poles 
after centuries of oppression find it still a 
little too provisional. 

When asked what point was holding up 
die conclusion of the treaty, the foreign 
Office in Bonn replied, “A series of little 
points.” 

■ The Poles' wish for security is histor- 
ically understandable though it does 


R eports are circulating that the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic (GDR) 
would be Interested in giving proof of its 
good conduct now that the Bonn-Moscow 
Treaty has been signed. 

• Ignoring the truth of these reports, 
they do have a degree of probability that 
becomes plain if a person’s political 
imagination Is exerted. > 

If the mechanics of the Bonn-Moscow 
Treaty are to function, it is essential that 
the GDR indicates concessions of its own, 
either with regard to the Federal Re- 
public or in connection with Berlin. 
Communist policy can really only re- 

g ard Berlin as Important for the possl* 
ility of ratifying the Moscow Treaty. ' 
The problem is admittedly that unilat- 
eral concessions of this type, even If they 
have only come Into the realms of the 
possible since the signing of the Bonn- 
Moscow Treaty, are not identical with 
what is considered to be a lasting settle- 
ment of the Berlin problem. 

An easing of access to East Berlin for 
West: Berliners would indeed be desirable 
- but in the long run this Is not decisive 
for the city’s viability. If statements by 
German politicians are to be trusted this 
only stands third in the list of priorities. 

It is much more important , for the 
conditions of vital significance to West 


Berlin to be accepted by the East and for 
improvements in access to and from 
Berlin to take place. 

It is certainly no coincidence that 
members of the White House staff have 
chosen this moment to make it plain that 
the Western allies too have their own firm 
views. 

For example, the Western allies have 
not accepted the fact that Moscow 
transferred the control of civilian traffic 
to the GDR under international law. 

If the Western allies were to agree to 
such a settlement concerning traffic to 
Berlin, tills would be made dependent on 
an agreement of exact regulations limiting 
the arbitrary behaviour shown up to now 
vy the GDR authorities. 

In other words, civilian traffic should 
be allowed to pass without searches being 
made of person or property and without 
the possibility of arrest in the same way 
as the allies agree to identify themselves 
to the Russians though not to controls. 

This leads us back to the main problem. 
A Berlin settlement following tne Bonn- 
Moscow Treaty can only mean that the 
Western allies are in the long run being 
relieved- of their responsibilities for the 
security and viability of Berlin. 

(DER TAGESS P 1 E 0 EL, 28 August 1970 ) 
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THINGS HEARD 


Pierre Boulez is the star draw for students 
at twentieth Bayreuth Youth Festival 


F or more than twenty years a Youth 
Festival has been organised success- 
fully in Wagner’s adopted home, Bay- 
reuth. Some eight thousand music 
students from more than forty countries 
have taken part to date. 

This year alone 450 students from 21 
countries came to Bayreuth. They had 
come because of Pierre Boulez who had 
promised to attend the Festival's twen- 
tieth anniversary, repeating his visit of 
1968. 

But before turning to Boulez’s educa- 
tional achievements, something must be 
said of the organisation behind the Youth 
Festival. 

Nothing lay further from the intention 
of the organisers, Herbert and Grete 
Barth, than merely to increase the 
number of festivals held eveiy year by 
one. 

This festival is held for young musicians 
to work. The participants are all university 
students between eighteen and 25 and 
their ability is examined before they are 
allowed to come to Bayreuth. 

The course this year lasted from 4 to 
23 August, costing 130 Marks. Accommo- 
dation is spartan, though free. 

The proportion of French students 
among the participants is usually parti- 
cularly high. This is a sign of the 
fascination exerted upon them by the 
work of Richard Wagner, though tliis has 
notliing directly to do with the congress, 
and continues despite all of Debussy’s 
outbursts of rage against the German 
composer. 

A third of the participants come from 
Eastern Europe. This year it was only the 
Czechs who were unable to get exit 
permits. 

The fact that few other youth festivals 
In the Western world enjoy such a high 
reputation in the East should move Bonn 
to give It generous financial support, 
ll Is uncertain whether the OTganiscTs’ 



idea of having all the arts and not lust 
music represented is sensible or not. 

Hanging up pictures and running an 
authors congress entitled Provincialism 
and Internationalism for 26 participants 
is little more than superficial. 

This idea could perhaps be set fully 
into practice if painters, sculptors, 
authors and directors were given work- 
shops in their own building complex and 
“ well-known representatives in these 
fields were engaged. But these are the 
more petty objections. 

Doubts and reservations are still raised 
concerning Bayreuth. Having youth in 
Bayreuth sounds like calming a troubled 
conscience. Observers could assume that 
this is an evil trick to force care and 
control on a youth that wants everything 
but care and control. 

And finally there is the question of 
Wagner. Speaking from his ideologically 
remote standpoint Ernst Bloch summed 
up a typical Bayreuth aversion: “It 
appears to me as especially piquant and 
welcome that Wagner's work and the 
Festspielhaiis are associated so closely 
with this Youth Festival in the minds of a 
new youth.” 

Even though one participant a number 
of years ago wrote “I hate Wagner” over a 
Festival poster, this hate is forgotten 
today. 

The forgotten music referred to by 
Pierre Boulez In his exhaustive and 
intelligent essay on Parsifal has long 


become interesting as a composition once 
more. 

This youth gathering is, as has been 
said, not a festival. Only private passion 
will lead participants to Richard Wagner. 

If there were any doubts, Pierre Boulez 
soon got rid of them. He had included in 
the programme Debussy’s Jeux, St ravin- 
ky’s Nuptiales, Varise’s Integrates, Mes- 
siaen’s Oiseaux Exotiques and Ills own 
work, Eclat, 

Since liis masterful treatment of De- 
bussy, Pierre Boulez has been recognised 
as an international-class conductor. His 
appointment in New York as successor to 
Leonard Bernstein finally confirmed this 
reputation. 

But in his work with the young he does 
not believe that showing his mastery is 
important. He says, “People often com- 
plain thaL youth no longer go along with 
music, that they lose more and more 
interest in musical life ... The fact is that 
musical life in general does not interest 
itself in youth - with the well-known 
consequences." 

The educational aspect thus stands in 
the forefront. He has drawn his con- 
clusions from the unsuccessful, false and 
thoughtless school or university practice 
when teaching music. 

First of all there is the discipline. 
Rehearsals take place between ten o’clock 
in the morning until ten o’clock at night. 


T he International Holiday Copra}* for 
New Music in Darmstadt are 25 years 
old, o considerable ago for an event 
devoted to the avail! garde In music and 
therefore subject to many crises and 
changes. 

But there seems to be little cause for a 
mood of rejoicing. An institution that Is 
committed to being modern and points to 
its achievements In the past is in danger 
of turning away from its present func- 
tions. We are now In a completely 
different situation than in the immediate 
post-war period. This development is 
irreversible. 

When Wolfgang Stcinccke’s initiative 
and organisational talent led to the first 
Holiday Courses being held in the Jagd- 
schloss Kranichstein with the aim of 
rehabilitating previously outlawed modem 
music, tliis was unique. 

But since then the radio stations which 
were always prepared to cover the Darm- 
stadt courses have acted on their own 
initiative and organised their own produc- 
tions and concerts. 

Competition is also more intense on the 
international front. The Dutch Gaudea- 
mua Foundation is very active and there 
are the biennials in Palermo and Venice 
and the seminars in Smolenice, Czechos- 
lovakia. 

This summer for Instance the Gau- 
deamus Foundation organised the pre- 
mieres of nineteen works by vouna 
composers. * B 

The Darmstadt courses with their ten 
announced premieres do not find it easy 
to retain their attraction for youna 
composers. It is only logical that the 
Darmstadt Holiday Courses under the 
direction of Ernst Thomas should have 
developed a main centre of emphasis 
This year, for the fourth time, it is 
Karlheinz Stockhausen. This composer 
has been given one concert and three 
studio evenings. 

Ernst Thomas always Concentrates on 
modem music that has proved successful 
and has been given full recognition. 
Consideration is also paid to composers 


Boulez does not tolerate unpunctual ity or 
whispering. 

He works himself into a state of 
exhausition and demands the same from 
his students. Thorough preparation, inter- 
est, attention and hard work are essential. 

He goes through works beat by beat, 
paying attention to the intonation, to 
metric and rhytlimic regularity, to exact 
phrasing and technical irregularities. 

Boulez shows that he has an alarmingly 
good ear. Even when the orchestra is 
playing full pitch he hears not only a 
wrong note from tiie second horn for 
instance but also badly intoned notes. 

But the thing that interests him most is 
the composition. When he insists that a 
series of demisemlquavers should be 
played absolutely precisely so as to reveal 
the structure and compositional tech- 
nique of the work liis students under- 
stand this and cooperate doggedly. 

He is not so concerned with the quality 
of the performance as it is students who 
are playing. He is more concerned with 
their basic attitude. 

Boulez says that our sclioolcliildren and 
students do not learn to hear or to play 
cleanly. They think in the primitive 
rhythmical categories prevalent last cent- 
ury. Where, lie asks, does any elementary 
education deal with the rhytlimic tech- 
nique of Bartok and Stravinsky? 


Modem music at 
Darmstadt holiday 
courses 

from Eastern Europe. This year a com- 
poser from the German Democratic 
Republic was represented for the first 
time. 

Other names new to Darmstadt were 
Karl-Erik Welin, Rolf Gehlhaar, JUrgen 
Beurle and Hans-Joachim Hespos, 

The opening concert in the Frankfurt 
Funkhaus, this time with the West- 
deutscher Rundfunk orchestra, followed 
on the great tradition of the fifties with 
names such as Maderna and Pousseur. 

At the same time the trend toward 
consolidation typical for the Darmstadt 
scene in the sixties was also reflected. 

In his search for the lost medium 
position in music, the Belgian Pousseur 
has developed a seemingly automatic 
process, thus analogous to the serial 
technique, that marks an invisible transi- 
tion from tonal to twelve-tone atonal 
structures. 

His orchestral work Couleurs crolstes 
(Crossed Colours), commissioned by the 
Koussewitzky Foundation, was played 
for the first time In this country. The 
work incorporates the freedom song of 
the negro minorities, We Shall Overcome. 

Young listeners may have rejected the 
work so violently and dispatched it with 
boos because of its tonally idyllic 
passages and instrumentation sounding 
like a trombone chorus. 

Pousseur hints that he composed the 
work as a symphonic poem and that the 
title need not be interpreted purely 
musically as the work also deals with the 
crossing of racial colours. 

, Tte cjfltn end is meant to express the 
hope of a peaceful solution to racial 
conflicts. But experiences in past years 
has shown that a peaceful end to conflict 
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Works of art in iron on show 
at Wurttemberg exhibition 


given direction and a credible exatf, 
were willing and keen to work serhrij 

Baldur Dockkojf 

(SUddoutscliu Zi'llung, 27 Aujuill^ 


legitimacy as for as art was concerned. It 
' »a a mass produced item with no claim 
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Unfortunately the organisers of the 
exhibition “Eisen- und Stahlplastik 
1930-1970” at the Wilrttemberg Kunst- 
verein liave not been able to obtain the 
actual works by Picasso and simply had 
to show photographs of these. Gonzdlez 
is also represented by only two original 
works at this exhibition, which is, of 
course, insufficient. 

Experimental works by David Smith 
and Anthony Caro appear as black and 
white sketchs hanging on the wall and 
other exhibits such as the large mobile by 
Calder have obviously suffered in transit. 
The exhibition, in fact, comes danger- 
ously close to being non-representative. 
This is to be regretted particularly as this 
exhibition has avoided the usual ruts and 
band waggons. 

Uwe M. Schneede has at long last put 
on an exhibition of an art form of tills 
century in a way that shows its history 
and development. Tliis is less an exhibi- 
tion of art as of the history of art and the 
seriousness of its intention is shown in 
the large and informative catalogue. 

Another reason for becoming deeply 
involved in the exhibits on show, wiiich is 
something that never comes easy, is that 
at the Kunstverein there are examples of 
that well-known arrogance that never 
claims to be ‘art’ but does make the 
demand that it be considered an indica- 
tion of our social life. 

Once again we are confronted with 
John Chamberlain’s higlily significant cur 
wreckage, which steals the thunder from 
even the most spectacular actual car 
crash. Once again wc ore able to walk 
across Carl Andrt’s iron plate carpet with a 
feeling that it is not particularly suitable 
as a floor covering. 

Once again the eye alights on the 
output of objects artists who in their 
search for an aim seem to have come 
across iron as a means by change. 

There are oulscized clothes pegs made 
of iron wliicli are in no way more 
significant than thc more modest wooden 
varieties with which Mrs Smith, Jones or 
Robinson hangs out her washing. 


F ive years ago when Augsburg staged 
an exhibition of Swabian late Gothic 
art, which was of the utmost value for art 
historians, with Holbein the Elder at the 
centre of the exhibition, there were 
complaints from the organisers that 
Munich had refused to lend several 
important works needed to complete the 
scope of the exhibition. 

Apart from the concern expressed by 
the Munich galleries for keeping their 
own collections intact there was a great 
deal of cultural rivalry between the two 
cities, which has roots buried deeply in 
their vastly differing histories. 


ZJSTZ rf dSf* A****km of stamped out and 
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Jaan Tinguely's 'Bascule* 


(Plioto: Werner Schloske) 
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(Frankfurter Rundschau, 27 Augu t Alarm of the works of iron art. 


with works loaned by countries all over 
thc world. Art enthusiasts raved. 

It seemed as though Munich’s self- 
appointed role as the centre of this 
country’s Baroque art collections had 
been usurped. 

In Augsburg plans were going full speed 
ahead to set up a German Baroque 
gallery. A delightful building was made 
available, the famous Schaezler Palais, 
wiiich Baron Wolfgan von Schaezler had 


The exhibition has avoided hybrids and 
stickes strictly to its chosen theme. As a 
result we see a material uniformity wiiich 
is in fact an illusion, since it Involves 
working with four basic materials, wire, 
pieces of iron that have been especially 
cast for the artist’s purpose, pieces of 
scap-iron found lying around and steel, all 
of wiiich have qualities which make them 
visually obviously different from each 
other. 

Calder’s portrait made of pieces of wire 
and Harry Kramer’s wire cage both give 
the impression of being the results of 
almost playful fiddling with the easily 
manipulated material. These works pro- 
vide a marked contrast to the cold, 
classical nature of some of the more 
formal sl'ecl works. i 

Artists such as Chillida, Hoflclinor and 
Robert Milllcr have such a compulsive 
application of iron in their works that no 
one is moved to ask whether or not it 
would have been possible to use a dif- 
ferent kind of material. 

In their works the material is used to a 
certain extent in a “naturalistic” manner 
which is identical with the artistic con- 
cept or form. 

Mental associations have a part to play 
in the fact that these sculptures cannot be 
imagined in a different kind of material. 
It would be hard to imagine Chiillda's 


Baroque gallery 
opened at 
Augsburg 


put at the city authorities' disposal in 
1958. 

The city funds, swelled by contriburi- 
tons from proud art-loving townspeople 
who played municipal tombola, raised 
one and a half million Marks for the 
renovation of this splendid Rococo build- 
ing. The Palais, which was built by Adam 
Liebert 1765, will be ready to take the 
collection of Baroque masterpieces as 
from this summer. 

One major problem remaining is to 
decide what is and what is not Baroque! 
Dr Bruno Bushart, curator of the Augs- 
burg art collections and now director of 
the new Baroque gallery has extended the 
usual boundaries of time considerably. 

The new gallery will include paintings 
from 1600 to 1800, that is to say 
virtually from the period of Mannerism to 
Classicism. The collection will consist of 
about 300 paintings and a massive collec- 
tion of over 40,000 sketches, although 


Terrosa in stone since it is so reminiscent 
in its form of a plough. 

The wit of Bernhard LuginbiUiTs works 
comes from the fact that thc aril over 
finds them reminiscent of thc tilings of 
nature. For instance this artist has manag- 
ed to turn a frog into an Immovable iron 
monster. 

It is amazing how the vast majority of 
those artists who have works on show at 
tliis exhibition at the WUrtteiuberg Kunst- 
verein have produced works that conic 
more or less within the realms or analo- 
gies which are a kind of niiiniciy. 

These works in Iron are of necessity 
concrete art since it is virtually impossible 
to produce abstractions when iron is the 
material used, . 

..There, is. a special .exhibition, of .works 
by Jean tingucly. Most of his objets d’art 
arc machines made up of objels trouviics. 
They show a high degree of intellectual 
reflection on conditions in society, which 
is liarly to be seen anywhere else. 

His works give rise to thc supposition 
that lie lias read Albert Camus' Sisyphus 
from cover to cover and probably Marx as 
well. The tantalisingty vague uniformity of 
the process of creation is allegorised in 
thc form of “memorials to work" made 
up of manifold symbols. 

Helmut Schneider 

(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG.21 August 1970) 


obviously not all of the latter can be put 
on exhibition. 

There will be four sections, the first 
stretching to 1700, the second to 1760, 
then Rococo and Classicism. It would not 
be possible to exhibit a collection of 
Baroque paintings, of course, without 
long-term loans from the Bavarian sLate 
collections. Over seventy paintings will be 
borrowed from BHvaria. 

The main difficulty facing the Gallgeiy 
is when it comes to painters such as 
Adam Elsheimer and Jonann Llss. Nearly 
all their works are in private hands. 

Augsburg’s new gallery will exhibit 
pictures by Johann Heinrich Schtinfeld, 
one of the great masters of this period. 
One of these Is a real masterpiece, an 
extremely important .work II Tempo , 
which is an allegory of time. 

Several paintings by Rottmayr, Maul- 
bertsch, Matthaus Gundelach, Bergmliller, 
and Johann Baptist Zimmermann as well 
as many other major painters of this 
period in german art will be exhibited. 

Many other artists whose names are 
almost lost in the mists of time may be 
able to look forward to a new lease of 
immortality when their works go on 
show at Augsburg’s Baroque Gallery. 

Wolfgang Stanch v. Quttzow 
. : (DEUTSCHES ALLOEM BINES 
SONNTAGSBLATT, 13 August 1970) 
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EDUCATION 


High school teachers must be trained 
to be more flexible with their ideas 


T he Volkswagen Foundation has jus l 
donated a large sum towards examin- 
ing ways to improve the training of high 
school teachers, one of the most critical 
problems, if not the central problem, of 
secondary education in this country. 

Those supervising young teachers who 
have just left university and are starting 
school practice say that they often 

r ossess great ability and a wide range of 
nowfedge in their subject. 

But the same judgement cannot be 
made regarding their teacher training. 
Education and psychology are never 
Uic centre point of study for students 
planning to go on to be high school 
teachers. 

Student teachers nro beginning to grasp 
the importance of educational principles 
in the widest sense, a realisation that is 
unusual in the high school teacher’s 
profession. 

Young teachers do not believe that 
the seminars held during the second stage 
of their (mining can remove the defects 
they themselves have found and have 
proposed bow this should be changed. 

Those in charge of die student teachers 
have also put forward their reform pro- 
posals in the form of fourteen principles 
and demands agreed upon by the Working 
Croup of Siminar Directors under the 
chairmanship of Erika Essen, the director 
of study seminars in Marburg. 

Tbe tendency of the proposals made by 
the seminar directors appear revolutio- 
nary. The keystone of reorganisation is 
the intention to make the process of 
essential school reforms the medium of, 
the second stage of teacher training. 

White the reform is being carried out 
the student teachers should observe prac- 
tice critically nnd grow into their role in 
the school and their functions with 
pupils. 

School reform Is not possible unless 
teachers cooperate. While several teachers 
will strive for reform of schools and 
teaching, the majority will only follow 
reluctantly and hesitantly, if at all. 

This is because high school teachers are 
given training that is more orientated to 
stability than to change. The traditional 
teaching forms are always passed on. 

The seminar directors no longer con- 
sider this slate of affairs to be satisfac- 



tory even if there is constant critical 
examination of all that is thought to be 
trusty and of long standing. 

They therefore propose that study 
seminars should in future be called 
Institutes for School Practice and Theory. 

At an earlier stage in deliberations the 
term Institutes for Teacher Training and 
School Reform was considered. Though 
the former designation is more sober the 
latter has the advantage of stating a 
programme. 

The seminar directors would like to sec 
these institutes do more than train would- 
be teachers to (each and introduce them 
to school practice in ail its forms. 

Students would also be encouraged to 
cooperate on details of school reform and 
do research into various points about the 
curriculum, plan and carry out investiga- 
tions and experiments in schools and test 
new educational methods and equipment. 

Proposals of (his type arc in no way 
Utopian. They only want to make what 
already happens in some seminars the 
firm basis of teacher training. 

The Working Group has conducted a 
survey to find out what projects are at 
present being organised by seminars that 
fit in with reform proposals. 

These include an experiment to reform 
upper grades at a comprehensive school, 
participation In comprehensive^ school 
planning, 'team teaching In tlib upper 
grades and working out programmes for 
teaching modem language. 

A Central Agency for Work Planning 
and Information sot up by the study 
seminars in Flensburg is to do more than 
collect, catalogue and lend out expcrL 
publications. It will also Include examina- 
tion work by student teachers when this 
contains Important information for 
school and teaching reform. 

If the main emphasis in training teach- 
ers is to be placed on their participation 
in research and reform projects it is only 
logical that they should be considered as 
staff at the institute and no longer as a 
special group of pure learners. 


It would then also be logical to replace 
the second part of the trainee teachers’ 
examination with a certificate stating that 
various training duties have been carried 
out by the students. This proposal is 
included among the seminar directors' 
principles. 

The seminar directors believe that furth- 
er training for fully qualified teachers 
could also be carried out within the 
process of school reform in the same way 
as student teacher training. 

This would be the contribution of Hie 
training institutes to refresher courses for 
teachers. These must be held by these 
institutes as well as at university. 

If these courses inform teachers about 
new developments in their particular 
subject and in education, psychology and 
sociology, the teachers could then help to 
apply the latest findings in school prac- 
tice. 

There could be closer cooperation 
between training institutes and univer- 
sities if the individual directors were to 
teach education at the universities. 

The seminar directors propose that 
anyone affected should be freed from 
institute work for the duration of his 
university teaching. His work at the 
institute could be carried out by a 
colleague who would afterwards take over 
for liim at the university. 

Constant alternation would then result 
in a healthy relationship between theory 
and practice. 

The seminar directors believe that it is 
necessary to view all teacher training ns a 
whole -and to develop it- according to 'on 
overall concept for educational reform. 


They are not very happy abou( , 
lupine ills m the Federal state of l 
where the Education Minister real* 
up a Commission to Reorgan J 
Training of Student Teachers ( 0 ? u i 
plans for the training and thescco ' 
of examinations tor high school 5 
The seminar directors fear ib 
training of a small group of [cache* 
he seen and treated in isolation i! 
commission comprises fourteen rem, 
tn Lives of the high schools, induT 
student teachers, plus one trainiiuT 
tor for secondary modern schools.' ■ 
tional colleges arc not represented I 


No immediate effect 


Of course these proposals will imi 31 
an immediate effect on teacher im.'; 
But it would be possible to put fj 
proposals into operation step by 
once the necessary basis has been aii 
ed. 

But at present this is nol the r^, 
neither from the point of vir.j 
organisation, training or teacher slrer^i 
There are ulso considerable dfci 
between the Federal states. 

The seminar directors believe that thin 
factors arc essential. The necessary s 
commodutioii must be made availablsia 
the institutes musi receive adequate f 
nances. 

Secondly, the training institutesiH 
have an independent organisation ri 
thirdly, the staff must have posiiii 
within the institutes and not be emplui 
by the schools. 

Only then can the tasks that ifcj 
continue to undertake in the school 
brought into harmony with the deimd 
of the training institute. BrlgMeBia 

'(I'rnnkAiUcr 

lUr Difu Istliland, 2fi Au|rtlW 


| palaeontology 

History of Man’s early development 
featured in Frankfurt Museum 





Two new disciplines to be established 
at Frankfurt University 








I n the reorganisation of faculties into 
disciplines now submitted to the Edu- 
cation Ministry for permission to go 
ahead, the University of Frankfurt has set 
up a neW branch — geography and 
environmental research.' 

This terpi Includes subjects from- vari- 
ous faculties which deal with the “spatial 
structures of ‘the Earth’s surface in their 
inter-relationship with Man.” 

One special aim of this branch is to 
form working groups for particular re- 
search plans. These will Include for 
example research into the relationship 
between industrialisation and the biolo- 
gical balance, the problems of air and 
water pollution, analysis of transport and 
communication routes. and practical geo- 
graphy of developing countries. 


:y, $\ ; 


Emphasis will also be laid on socio- 
ftraphic examinations of urban and rural 
settlements and the dependence of social 
phenomena on geographical position. 

The branch also wishes to develop a 
new course for applied geography. This 
should eliminate the difficulties that now 
face the subject, leading to a longer 
course of study because of the lack of 
unified curriculum planning. 

Scientifically orientated geographers, 
economic geographers, culture geograph- 
ers and ethnologists have come together 
for this new branch. 

Representatives of meteorology, vegeta- 
tion geography, psychology, empiric so- 
ciology, transport studies and economic 
politics do not. belong directly to the 
branch but it is proposed to give them 
associate membership, 

■ A Chair of Applied . Geography: is- to.be 
se J . u P the university , revives per- 
mission. (Hen'dBlsfelalt, 24 Aliguii 1970) 


Discover 
the best 
of Germany 

The holiday of your choice awaits you somewhere 
behffeen the Alps and the sea: for bathers In bikini 
and without, for daring mountaineers and ieiBurely 
strollers, for members of the Internationa] jet set 
end small-town romantics, for campers and 
lounge-lizards, for pampered gourmets and 
hearty eaters, for beer-drinkers and 
connoisseurs of wine, for art and opera lovers 
tor meny-go-rounders, Jazz fans, collectors 
of antiques, oarsmen, anglers, botanists 
and ... and,... and ... 


Happy 
holidays j 
in Germany 


Ztfitiili flu Fitmdflnvericehi, . - • 

■ Frankfurt a, M., BaathovtnUniu 89 
Happy taljdaji tn Q« runny. PMai* 

■Wd ms your free colour brochure with Mai! 
tor planning mj v|rt. 
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■Jails recently opened palaeo-anthropo- 
ljogical department Frankfurt’s Sencken- 
fyg Museum has assembled a collec- 
liB, unique in Europe, of exhibits from 
gai's earliest history, dating from his 
solution out of the Tertiary Period. 

The only real parallel to this exhibition 
jsiobe found in the Museum of Natural 
Sconces in Washington in the United 
Juts. 

Iishows the fossilised remains of skulls, 
bi«5 and teeth belonging to the most 
tyntaut early stages of Man together 
sitli reconsi ructions of skulls. 

Exhibits cover the various forms of 
Primitive Man, Australopithecus, that liv- 
id two to six million years ago, leading to 
examples of Early Man such as Homo 
arectus and Pithecanthropus, extant 
500,000 years ago. 

Neanderthal Man is the next group 
represented. Members of this class first 
appeared about 250,000 years ago. 

Next comes present-day Man, Homo 
sapiens. The first specific example of 
Homo sapiens is Cromagnon Man who 
fcd 40,000 years ago. 

The exhibition clearly shows that there 
is no direct connection leading from the 
common ancestor of Man and ape that 
find in the Tertiary Period some thirty 
million years ago to present-day man. 

Instead there were a number of com- 
piled parallel lines of development, 
mwj of which died out. One of these 
laves of development finally gave rise to 
punt-day man, though the exact cir- 
cumstances are not known, 
k pail from human remains the collec- 
1 tkm includes examples of . human tools 
find exhibits from the animal world. 

Tools range from the crudely formed 
dice belonging to the Australopithecus 
fl)d Pithecanthropus to the smoothly 
polished tools of the New Stone Age and 
U* contemporary Slone Age native civili- 
sations. 

Of course the remains of bones from 
Primitive Man arc so rare that there are 
wry few examples, sometimes only one. 
Most of the' exhibits are authentic copies. 

A very large part of all anthropogenetic 
research done throughout the world is 
based on copies that, for laymen, are no 
different from the original. 

'On the other hand the Senckcnberg 
Museum’s new anthropological research 
department has a unique collection of 
genuine skulls, jaw-bones and teeth from 

VW Foundation 
j- finances dig 
i in Syria 

[Pb® Volkswagen Foundation has donat- 
io ,ed 200,000 Marks to Berlin’s Oriental 
under Professor Ernst Heinrich so 
i can continue excavations at 34 
Previously unexplored archaeological sites 

I* to Euphrates Valley. 

■ in Hanover the Foundation announced 
these sites would soon be under 
? Brtificial lake caused by a dam being 
to the East of Aleppo between 
and Jarablus. 

• The donation will enable Professor 
•'ciniich to resume his excavations in this 
Majlis autumn. 

, ‘to Volkswagen Foundation has donat- 
total of 420,000 Marks for work on 
,u i Rising now threatened by the dam. 
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Professor von Koenigswald with a reconstruction of a lower Jawbone that once be- 
longed to Pithecanthropus erectus. The skull reconstruction can be seen in die pictu re 
on the left. (Photo: Barbara Klemm) 


on the left. 

Early Man, Homo erectus. Because of 
their value they are kept in safe custody. 

The Frankfurt Museum owes this re- 
markable collection to the curator of its 
anthropological institute. Professor 
G.H.R. von Kttnigswald, a scholar of high 
international repute. 

He has worked at the museum since 
giving up his Chair in Utrecht two years 
ago. Most of his work so far lias been 
taken up with bringing together tills 
collection, most of which is his own 
property. 

Kbnigswald owes his worldwide fame 
to his excavations in Java. In digs there 
between 1937 and 1941 he found several 
skulls belonging to Pithecanthropus crcc- 


W itli a staff of 350 and over ten 
departments the Fritz Haber Insti- 
tute in Hie Berlin suburb of Dahlem is 
one the largest Institutes of the Max 
Planck Society. Attached to it is the 
Institute for Electron Microscopy. 

The Fritz Haber Institute was founded 
in 1911 as the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
for Physical Chemistry and Electro- 
Chemistry. Professor Haber became its 
first director in 1912. 

The Institute Was rechrislianed in 1953, 
characterising its research activity. Fritz 
Haber received the Nobel Prize in 1919 
for his ammonia synthesis with which he 
created, as it. was officially stated, an 
extremely important means of improving 
agriculture and the well-being c?f human- 
ity. , :• ' . • 

This research was stimulated by the 
spectre of hunger that would.be still more 
serious today if Haber had not managed 
to create a nitrogen synthesis. One only 
has to think of the importance of 
ammonia as an artificial fertiliser. 

Carl Bosch perfected the technical side 
of Haber’s process of synthesising am- 


tus which had first prompted research 
into primitive mnn after Dubois’ first 
discovery, in 1891. 

At that time Pithecanthropus was 
thought to be the missing link mentioned 
in Darwinian theory and Haeckel’s inter- 
pretation of It, 

He also found human remains from a 
slightly earlier period and, in 1938, 
considerably older skull remains. 

The possession of these remains enabled 
him to acquire further originals of 
value In exchange from olhor scholars and 
institutes so that a top-quality collection 
can now be seen in Frankfurt. 

The anthropological section is or- 
ganised according to age and geographical 


situation from the earliest forms of Man 
from Africa to the Western European 
Cromagnon and Chelles skulls and bones. 

Among the most modem exhibits are 
two mummified Maori skulls from New 
Zealand with their ornamental facial 
decorations. 

These show that cannibalism already 
existed among Primitive Man, probably 
for religious grounds. The aperture at the 
back or the skull has been considerably 
widened, showing that this was where the 
brain had been taken out. 

The plaster impressions of the giant 
lower jaw ofHomo peckinesls excavated in 
China since the War should also be men- 
tioned. From Homo pekinensis we also 
have the earliest hearth yet found, some 
300,000 to 400,000 years old. 

Before these discoveries the only evi- 
dence of this group’s existence had been 
teeth found In caves. The discovery of 
human remains there is a miracle as 

E orcupines had eaten all the remains of 
ones in the caves near Peking so that for 
a long time only teeth had been found. 

Von Kdnigswald had for years looked 
for these fossilised teeth in apothecaries 
in China and lndo-China - with success. 
They were highly valued as lucky 
dragons’ teeth, a belief that has probably 
gone on for thousands of years. 

Not on show is von Kfinigswald’s 
probably unique lectilc collection. These 
are glass-like stones with a characteristic 
form, and presumably of metooric origin. 

Many geologists believe that these puzz- 
ling tectitcs came from the moon, when 
giant meteorites hit the moon these 
stones were hurled Into the universe and 
some reached Earth. 

Other believe that the tcctltcs were 
formed when giant meteors hit the Ear Hi. 
The Motdavite in Bohemia for instance 
was formed at the same time as the Rics 
crater near Ndrdlingen. 

The exhibition in the Scnckenbcrg 
Museum is arranged according to modern 
principles in a newly-built section in glass 

cases. " ' f 

Part of" the "m'ohey'' crime froiiV tlifc' 
Werner Rcimcrs Foundation for Anthro- 
pogenetic Research, the rest from the 
Federal state of Hesse. 

It supplements the newly-assembled 

? alaconto!ogicnl collection built up by 
rofessor W. Schafer in the modernised 
rooms of the Scnckenbcrg Museum. 

Its new style display of skeletons of 
large animals from the Earth's past Is 
aesthetically pleasing in llic renovated 
rooms and, in tills form, is imcqunlled in 
the world. (Frankfurter Allgemelnc Zeltung 
fUr Deutschland, 19 August 1970) 


Fritz Haber’s spirit lives on 
in the Berlin Institute 


could come to a dead-end in his research. 
This is shown by his vain attempt to gain 
gold from sea water. 

In spite of this, he was the pioneer of 
chemical teclmology in his search for the 
practical value of biology for technology. 

Another authority, Max von Laue, has 
headed the Fritz Haber Institute for eight 
years. He recognised quite early on the 
scientific importance of using electron 
microscopes in nuclear research. 

A lot of effort has gone Into the 
development of a very simple and conse- 
quently less costly electron microscope 
that would satisfy the demands Imposed 
on it by. routine work. Attempts are also 
made to improve research instruments. 

Before the War Dr E. W. Mttller 
developed the field electron microscope. 
In contrast to the highly , complicated 


1 ^^ntXorie„,7socieV one of mon a fom the nitrogen' of the ah and electron microscops with * magnetic or 

^W^rou1h™t 7e woi d^?l- She hydrogengained from water with the electronic lenaea, this consul, merely of a 
td hi/ .u * , ougnout tm e wono irmi y & & referred to as tube with a fluorescent screen, very much 

l! b V the Syrian authorities to come and help of coat. This is now reierrea ro as . b ..... . ■ ' 

ligate the earlv history of Man. the Haber-Bosch process. ■■ • ,u “ 8 television tuDe. . , . . .. 

i . '(PER TAGESSPtEGE^aa August 1970 ) But even o scientist of Haber’s standing Opposite the ^flurtesoMrt ' screen; at a 


e Haber-Bosch process. 

But even a scientist of Haber’s standing 


distance of four inches there Is a very fine 
metallic tip made of tungsten which ends 
in a hemisphere with a radius of one- 
thousandth of a millimetre. 

When a current of a few thousand volts 
Is passed through it electrons fly from the 
tip onto the fluorescent screen and are 
reproduced on it magnified millions of 
times. Hie structure of the tungsten 
crystal faces can then be seen. 

The Fritz Haber Institute developed 
this into the field ion microscope through 
which can be seen molecules and atoms as 
long as they are on the surface. 

Investigations on iron, including the 
measurement of corrosion from the elec- 
tro-chemicai viewpoint, started , modern 
research of the technically so important 
passivity of metals. 

The repeated demand for more skilled 
men to be released from teaching for 
intensive research , work is oply too 
comprehensible the . Fritz. Haber In- 
stitute. « Horst SchiUer 

. ■ (Hannoveracti* Presse.24 August 1'970) 
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■ TRADE 

Commerce with 
USSR does have 
its limits 

H ardly had the glasses that held the 
champagne drunk on 12 August in 
Moscow at the signing of tire Federal 
Republic-Soviet Union treaty been 
emptied, and while they were still waiting 
to be washed up, hopes of a lucrative 
trade boom between this country and 
Russia soared skywards. 

The Initial mood of optimism was just 
about beginning to calm down when the 
news reports of a trade agreement be- 
tween Daimler-Benz and Moscow for the 
construction of a lieavy duty vehicle 
plant in the Soviet Union sent feelings 
skyward again. 

But when emotions am brushed aside 
and the facts are considered in the cold 
light of day there really seems to be few 
grounds for spectacular hopes of booming 
trade with the Russians except in a few 
isolated cases. 



(Cartoon: Heldemann/ DER VOLKSWIRT) 


Our trade partners in Europe need not 
be too worried that the Federal Republic 
is about to embark on massive trade 
agreements with the Soviet Union. 

Figures for past trade all speak against 
sucli lofty hopes. 

Russian exports to the Federal Repub- 
lic had risen, by 1969, to 1.2 thousand 
million Marks and our exports to the 
USSR were worth 1.6 thousand million 
Marks. 

These are impressive figures but as far 
as Federal Republic exports are con- 
cerned dealings with Rnssia represent 1 
per cent and no more of external trade. 

Four per cent of our total foreign trade 
is with East Bloc countries. We are not 
certain what- percentage of ' their total 
trade our exports and imports represent. 
What is certain is that as Tar as all East 
Bloc countries are concerned trade with 
the capitalist world is backed by com- 
pletely different motives from those 
which govern our external trade. The East 
Bloc only deals with the West in order to 
plug gaps in its economic plans and to 
avoid shortages. The reason why the 
trend has been for tills trade to Increase is 
that these shortages have become more 
and more common and not because the 
communist East sees any particular ad- 


iiuLiuua - capnai investment goods to 
capital investment goods, luxury con 
sumer items for the like - trade will 
Moscow will find its own economic ieve 
however much an extension of this trade 
is considered politically desirable. 

In addition to this there is a second 
limiting factor. The rouble is a non-con 
vertible currency. Just how long the 
Soviet Union can continue its present 
policy of buying more from the Federal 
Republic than it exports to this country 
depends on how many freely convertible 
currency exchanges it can eum in trade 
deals with other Western countries. 

Us only alternative to tiiis would be to 
Jake .long-.tcnn . credit . from the, Federal 
Republic. But even this would only make 
any sense In the long run if there were 
some clear indication of how the Soviol 


*■ iw as wiiul eneci me 

Moscow Treaty Is likely to have on the 
trade between our two countries when 



M ercedes with a red star on 11 
bonnet - this was a recent conje 
turc which led to a spate of sensation 
reports, denials, overhasty political cor 
ment, indiscretions and suspicions whit 
led in the end to utter confusion. Wli 

lies behind all the panic? 

vantages in long-term international Trade u As ,** v !f eU J known Daimler-Benz lw 
It is justified to adc what effect the been nvo ‘ ved m discussions with Sovi 

u organisations for some time on tl 

project for building a factory for hea\ 
vehicles jit Nabereshny Chelny, ei 


w , W I 

Moscow. Government sources in t! 
country have already busied themseb 
with this project. 

A Western European consortium w 
Daimler-Benz at the head and involvi 
Italian, French and Dutch motor mai 
facturers is concerned in this project. 

Four thousand million Marks are net 
ed to finance it of wliich a half is to 
provided by this country. 

A government surety is to guarani 
our credits to the tune of one thousa 
million Marks. The financing of tl 
project would be spread out over seve 
years so In fact the size of the deal gi\ 
not the slightest reason for any sensatic 
mongering. This country’s total expo 
for tiiis year for example are expected 
be more than 120 thousand mill! 
Marks. 

In 1963 when this country atWashii 
ton s bidding broke off the deal to delh 
large bore pipes to the Soviet Union otf 
Western countries leapt in and suppU 
the pipes. 

_ This contract cancelled by the Fede 
Republic had a detrimental effect i 
trading between the two countries. Wh 
Fiat was awarded the contract to bui 
the Togliatti motor factory in the Sovi 
Union no critical comments were mac 
American, concerns took part, in t 
construction of the Togliatti “city 


this trade was flourishing anyway. Little 
notice has been taken of the fact that 
negotiations for a new trade agreement 
tbe have been dormant since 

Even if in the light of the improvements 
in relations new negotiations are started 
and lead to a successful conclusion the 
economic problems of our trade with the 
Soviet Union will remain. The Federal 
Republic exports, and always has ex- 
ported, on the whple industrial plant 
and machinery. The negotiations with 
Daimler-Benz are typical and fit into the 
general requirements of the USSR. 

The bulk of Soviet Union exports is, 
however,, rare materials such as oil, 
natural gas and non-ferric metals, As far 
as all three of thesd groups of commo- 
dities are concerned Russia has to com- 
pete with other countries for the Federal 
Republic market. 

It is not possible to increase imports at 
will. For as long as the Soviet Union 
considers It impossible to trade with the 
Federal Republic in the manner that Is 
common to highly developed industrial 


Union intended to capture those freely 
convertible currencies from the Western 
world which in the long-run it needs as 
collateral for such crcdet and to be able 
one day to repay the credit. 

It is not the morality of the USSR ns a 
debtor that is being questioned but 
simply its capability to operate on free 
markets and earn freely convertible cur- 
rencies despite the fact that it is in no 
way integrated into these free markets but 
is a member of Comecon, the organisa- 
tion for mutual economic aid in the East 
Bloc. 

A new trade agreement would be a 
milestone simply because it is the usual 
instrument for regulating dealings be- 
tween two nations. In fact such a trade 
agreement would be far more a sign of 
tho improved climate in Fodoral Re- 


West's fears of 
Soviet trade 
groundless 


tor Renault were handed over in l 1 
without any fuss and bother. 

No objection was raised to the c 
stniction of Fiat factories in Poland, 
issuing of Renault manufacturing licer 
to Rumania, British tenders for 
construction of a bus factory in 
Soviet Union and dealings between 1 
and Hungary. 

Suddenly Just because Daimler-B 
have embarked on talks with the So 
motor industry for the construction c 
lorry factory everyone considers the c 
highly dramatic. 

AU of a sudden worries of a strati 
nature about trade with the East h 
become topical. What difference is th 
between the present project and pa 
cipation of Western industrial nations 
extensions to chemical plant, mach 
manufacturers and other subsidiary c 
<*ms? This is all happening at a ti 
when industrial espionage makes sure t 
tar more interesting Items are cross 
irontiers than are ever entered in tn 
returns. 

A great deal of rumpus has been kicl 
these initial efforts to rev 
Federal Republic-Soviet trade. One ne 
paper in this country claims that grant 
export credits to the Soviet Union v 
boost our inflation. On the next page 
this same newspaper we are regaled 

S?.» t 5u 0ty that c " eap cora P eti fion fn 

Efist Bloc countries will put pressure 
prices m this country. Tiiis newspape 
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public-Soviet Union relations than a , 
ti°n of the economic problems u 
generally speaking run contrary J 
eventual extension of trade with Li 
The manner in which Federal R 
lic-Sovlet trade Is developing j. ? 
indicated by the Iasi two major PP 
between the two countries: Hie exS*' 
of large bore pipes in return for niT 



| INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Negotiated wage increases have been 
swallowed up by the economic boom 


gas and the Daimler-Benz pVoieci lW 25 Au 8 ust new wa « e agreements for 
construction ora lorry factory wbi?i!D*he rou 8 h, y 4.4 million workers in 
present on the cards. fr metal industry in the Federal Re- 

Both of these deals show in 5* should have been proposed. These 
that if trade with the East »' raean that in this key industry in this 
progress by leaps and bounds k I •"W'* econom y lhere wil1 be masslve 
realms of thousands of million of hi fi|C t increases. 

and roubles Stale aid is needed U My time can tell whether this will be 

cases the central government nM fc fnd of tbe wave °f wa « e incrM * * for 
stand surely since the necessary® of economic boom as Econo- 

to provide the credit for such sS' mfAffairs Mm,ster Professor Karl Schll ‘ 
beyond the 



scope of even a a. 
company, a consortium or evenafcj 
banks. 

The surety given by the Bonner, 
ment is designed to make the intemM 
for the credit lower. It also extends!? 
room for manoeuvre of the banks is! 
volved in the deal and spreads thetafe 
of risk placing it on as many shoulfaj 
possible. 

Finally, and this is probably theca 
point, government surety is a puma 
that the firms and bank involved note 


their money in Murks even through ti taxes are bringing in. 


tf understands it or whether these wage 
smses will set off yet another chain 
pxtion. 

We must not overlook the fact that so 
fe no really effective economic policy 
rfins have been used to check the 
medicating. The routes for imported 
finances are still wide open. 

The circulation of money and the 
volume of credit available from finance 
houses Is expanding as never before. 
Public spending is still on an expansive 
tack and great public debts are being run 
up despite the enormous sums of money 


Soviet Union can only pay in roubtnud 
no freely convertible currency lsa$ 
able. After all Duimlcr-Bcnz rate' 
would look blank if their bosses Irak 
pay them in roubles or natural gas. 
This is at bottom the heart ofaHil 
problems involved in trading with 6 
East, which rest largely on the &- 
fashioned methods of natural exdtx#. 
bartering if you prefer: equipment i 
exchange for natural gas or oil oro 
materials. In a way this smacks of the 
days before currency reform. TbtJJff 
the hard realities to be faced 
trading with the Communist Bl«. 

Annin GruwM 

(HanwivcriKlie All^cmoiiiD, 25 August IW 


logical involves a great deal of dotf 
thinking. 

The tenor of most of Hie poKtti 
commentaries on the Moscow Treaty » a 
roughly Uio same: “Let us not get 
excited too soon about the possibility 
expanding our trade with the 
Union.” , 

The projects that have been 
recently seem to these same conua^' 
tors to be far too generous. . . 

It was not hi the Federal Republic tW 
concern was voiced initially abpjt® 
penetration of American capital tot 0 "* 
European economy and the P* 
dominance of the dollar in Europ 
finance policy. 

With this in mind the European 

mic Community Commission in Bnisg 
published a situation report earlier®' 
year on the “seli-out of European^ 
mies to the Americans” which 
in the startling piece of news th»t“, 
the Europeans themselves who J* 
nancing American investments in 
rope.” i 

The more the economic, trade J 
currency situation in Europe devew 
along cooperative fines the clearer vrt ^ 
see the efforts that are being 
achieve a fair level of autonomy l* 1 
face of the gigantic American concf 
It is reasonable to assume that a 
more active trade with the East®' 
would be in full accordance with 
efforts. But tiiis must be directly ® urP | 
against the best interests of America- 
Friendly trade and industrial 
ments with the East could help P K gj 
dangerous confrontation between 
and West. » 

Western European countries pugflj 
reach a formal agreement on “d® PjT 
once and for all. Walter Slow*# 

(SlddeutBChe Zettung, 25 Auguil 


What justification has the Economic 
Affairs Minister, in the light of govern- 
ing spending, to consider that the 
economy will cool down and prices level 
out in the autumn? 

This country’s inflationary course and 
the speculation that over-employment 
will continue goes on. This will be the 
general mood at the wage discussions for 
the metal workers industry in the 
autumn. 

Employers have raised warning voices 
llat we are in the throes of inflation and 
eta expect in the future the most vicious 
vicious circle of wage ami price increases. 
Who is to blame for pushing up wages and 
salaries so high? None other than tlio 
employers themselves. 

In the past twelve months standard 
mduslrial wages according to collective 
bargaining have risen on average by 
around twelve per cent. 

The real wages paid by employers have 
leapt up by far more than this figure. 
Employers associations reckon tlic actual 
increase to be at least twenty per cent, 
while 1G Metall, the metalworkers union, 
Tholes the figure at around thirty por 
cent. ■ 


A Ministry of Labour survey concludes 
that real wages in the metal industries in 
Baden-WUrtteniberg are around 24 per 
cent higher than wages proposed by 
collective agreements. 

In the motor industry which has been 
grossly overheated by tlic long hot, 
booming summer real wages are anything 
up to sixty per cent more than those 
demanded by the unions in collective 
agreements. 

These wage tendencies can be pinned 
exclusively on a period of economic 
boom that was allowed to get out of 
control. It was not the concerted action 
committee nor rational economics nor 
even the trade unions that allowed wage 
levels to rise so high but the law of supply 
and demand. As there is still a lack of 
supply for a continued high level of 
demand there is no cause for surprise at 
these developments. 

The new round of talks on wages and 
salaries comes from the building trade 
unions who point out that last year 
industrialists enjoyed a massive increase 
in profits, and they point out that metal 
workers wages have lagged behind. 

Metal workers have not had a wage 
increase since before last autumn when 
wildcat strikes brought the boom to 
wages and salaries as well. 

With industrial manufacturing prices up 
today by around seven per cent and 
building costs a good twenty per cent 
higher than at this time last year it is not 
difficult to see that to a great extent the 
high wage bills that were pushed up not 
by the trade unions but by the industrial- 
ists themselves, have to a great extent 
been passed on by industrialists in higher 
prices. 

Profits are continuing to rise through- 
out this year but not at the same pace as 
In 1969. The essential factor is, however, 
that they have not dropped. 


Employers in the inetal industries are 
not even bothering to dispute the fact 
that their profit levels are sufficiently 
high for them to give their workers 
increased wages. 

Their only worry is whether they can 
continue to pay wages Inflated by the 
boom and now firmly rooted in wage 
agreements when times get harder. 

Fears of the economy cooling down 
and the return of days when everytliing 
has to be more carefully calculated and 
far great efforts have to be made towards 
boosting productivity cannot be so great 
since renewed guarantees have been 
coming from Bonn that the present level 
of employment will be maintained. This 
is not, and has not been for a long time, 
an optimum level of full employment but 
a higlily irrational phase of overemploy- 
ment. 

The next round of wage agreements 
talks will not be organised by central 
trade union organisations. Regional 
groups of 1G Metall will act independent- 
ly and conduct at least the initial negotia- 
tions off their own bat. 

Pressure on the executive of IG Metall 
is coming from below. Metalworkers in 
Lower Saxony and Bremen are demand- 
ing increases of around 18 per cent to 
their sliding scale. Other demands are 
hovering around the 15 per cent level. 
The 1G Metall executive is pressing for an 
initial rise of around five per cent that 
should not affect wage costs too drastical- 
ly and on which renewed wage demands 
can be built up, But so far none of the 
union branches has heeded this. 

The unions arc opening ...the latest 
negotiations with what is tactically the 
maximum demand for wage increases, 
namely around twenty per cent. Unions 
do not usually like to speak of boom and 
inflation but like the employers on tlic 
question of prices at a tunc like this they 
emphasise the effect of depreciation on 
wages. 

Here a kind of concerted action 
operates forcing a w age s-p rices spiral. 
There need be no illusions: renewed wage 
Increases will have an even sharper effect 
on prices in the future, since they will 
leave less room for manoeuvre and be- 


cause productivity has long lagged behind 
wage bills. 

Few industries are able to grant 
enormous voluntary wage increases to 
their employees like the motor industry. 
After this round of wage negotiations 
there will be many companies that just 
cannot stand the pace. 

It would certainly not be the fault of 
wages policies if tills country were caught 
up in a phase of “stagnation” as in 
America. The development of wages bills 
results from the economic situation and 
thus it is our economic policies that have 
let us down. Why? Because party po- 
litical tacticians thought themselves slier 
than experts advisers. They have mis- 
judged their own capabilities and failed to 
realise how easily a present-day govern- 
ment can slide into the black ice of a 
protracted wages-costs-priccs spiral. 

Walter Slotosch 

(SUddeulsclie Zeiiung, 22 August 1920) 


Metalworkers union regionalise 
wage scale negotiations 


The round of wages negotiations in the 
metal industries is particularly burdened 
with the past. During the phase of 
massive increases in profits over a year 
ago workers in the metal Industries 



starter's gun is raised and everyone 
“ poised for another race towards 
“to wages. IG Metall, the metalworkers 
lmon j has annouced its new proposed 
for wages for between 4.4 and 4.5 
“JWon workers in the metal industries, 
jteir demands aim at increases of around 
15 Per cent. 

Bearing in mind the experienced gained 
the recession period of 1966 and 
JJj 7 *t is hoped that wages and salaries 
JJh are already 20 to 30 per cent 
Jy* 1 ihan those agreed at the last round 
, negotiations can at least partially 
’Recked by collective bargaining so that 
deals become more credible again, 
months of dispute about data on 
J* economy and profits In the press 
. nqw copies the tussle for specific 
la gnch to be met at the negotiating 


In this the economic situation and the 
state of profits at the present moment 
will play a certain role although this will 
be largely relative. Presumably a two-fold 
increase in purchasing power for 4.5 
million workers will push up prices again 
if employers continue to make appeals 
for sanity only to employees and oo not 
pay heed to them themselves as in- 
dustrialists. 

That profits are at a sufficient level for 
industrialists to increase earnings and 
above all guarantee earnings Is not 
disputed particularly as employers have 
been paying more for some time. 

With this as a background unilateral 
appeals made by companies to their 
workers seem unjust since employees are 
entitled to take their share of economic 
progress and should not allow employers 
to talk them out of this. 

This is a matter to be taken up by the 
employers and by every government that 
gives them covering fire with its economic 
and fiscal policies. 


plumped for an increase of eight per cent 
which was less than half of the increase 
given to their colleagues in, for instance, 
the steel Industry who were given in- 
creases of more than twenty per cent 
following their spontaneous decision to 
stop work. 

This year IG Metall has decided to 
conduct its wage negotiations on a regional 
basis so that it can got closer to the core 
of the situations obtaining in various 
companies. 

It remains to be seen what conclusions 
will be drawn by employers from the fear 
that they have often voiced of radical 
trends. 

Companies will at any rate be faced this 
time with additional costs and additional 
burdens placed on them by their em- 
ployees. Firstly there are the increased 
prices, then social welfare contributions 
and then worries concerning tax. 

_ 5g« 

a political touchstone fi 
wage agreements and as a result the much 
vaunted partnership or management and 
employees. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 2 & August 1070) 


Ertl draws up plan 
for agriculture 
rationalisation 
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This round of wage negotiations will be 
’or autonomous 


A griculture Minister Josef Ertl has put 
forward an interesting programme 
for agricultural rationalisation. For years 
now the State has given generous sub- 
sidies to a number of farmers which has 
encouraged them to muddle along in their 
own inefficient way and led them to 
make bad investments. 

It is this that the new Ertl programme 
is designed to remedy. Its main point is 
that in future only those farms that are 
capable of rational development will 
receive State subsidies. The forms these 
subsidies will take is cheap interest- rates. 

Farmers that want to take advantage or 
the reduced interest rates will have to give 
concrete proof that the credit they 
receive will be used In an economically 
justifiable manner. 

This proviso is so self-evident that il 
seems incredible it has never been- Imple- 
mented before nnd made law. 

Nevertheless tho farmers’ association Is 
even now trying to get this proviso 
watered down, claiming that it is im- 
possible to gauge a farm's growth poten- 
tial. Ertl Iras been severely criticised in 
some directions. His Bavarian compatriots 
have been particularly vehement and have 
accused him of introducing a “weeding- 
out” programme. 

There is no question of this. If agricul- 
ture in the Federal Republic is to remain 
sane and sound there is no other way 
than that proposed by the Agriculture 
Minister. 

Going concerns must be given aid to 
expand and boost their income. As for 
the others they must be given aid so that 
no hardship arises from the pruning 
process. 

Farmers have as much right as anyone 
to be treated as human beings and live a 
decent working life. In the past many 
farmers gave up the land without re- 
ceiving any compensation. Now farmers 
that give up will receive a helping hand to 
make a new start in life. 

Ertl’s programme is only a part of 
agricultural policy as a whole. It Involves 
measures that affect only Individual hold- 
ings and which are designed in many cases 
to build these up Into larger holdings. 

Farmers as a whole benefit from the 
government's price policies which guar- 
antee that prices for agricultural produce 
cannot fall below a certain level. 

It may be that tiiis price fixing which 
has led in some cases to overproduction 
will one day become superfluous. Bril’; 
agricultural policies are designed to lead 

to this end. (Frankfurter AHgemelne Z tilling 
fUr Deutschland, 25 August 1970} 
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TRADE FAIR 


Diisseldorf radio and TV show was a shop 
window on entertainment electronics 


D Usseldorf, it was said after last year’s 
magnificent Stuttgart radio and TV 
show, would be nothing spectacular. Yet 
a tour of the DUsseldorf radio show and 
Hifi 70 exhibition, held from 21 to 31 
August, gave the lie to this understate- 
ittent. 

Neither the exhibition nor the ancillary 
programme justified such self-effacement. 
There may not have been a genuine 
premiere, a first such as the inauguration 
of colour television at the 1967 Berlin 
radio show, but DUsseldorf was a shop 
window on the entire range of entertain- 
ment electronics, as It has been called. 
DUsseldorf was more even than a 

S gigantic shop window. It was also the 
lace to cull information about latest 
evelopnients in the colour and phono 
trade. 

Colour TV is an expensive business. 
DUsseldorf has made it no cheaper. But 
the much improved picture is worth the 
extra, as is borne out by sales figures. 
There are already a million colour sets in 
tills country and another 70,000 are sold 
every month. 

Sixty-seven-centimetre (27-inch) super 
sets are steadily gaining in popularity. 
They are genuinely larger than 66-centi- 
metre sets (which with their square cut 
corners were evolved from the old 63 
cen trimetre (25-inch) models). I 

The 110-degree colour cathode ray 
tube is another newcomer basking in a < 



■2“ '? 1 ti olr d l. ,pl ‘ y » ' oommunicMloni centra' that Included a tdevlilon 

and .’ mo ' 1,8 plBtu ™ “"»>"■ The Whole combination 
can be controlled from a central console. 



for ventilation in consoles and the like. 

The 1 10-degree receiver will not make 
complete sense until the introduction of 
the so-called swan's neck tube in a year or 
so's time. Tills tube will be technically 
less complex and generate less heat. 

Portable colour sets are growing in- 
creasingly popular. Small portables are 
available battery-, car battery and ilia ins- 
operated, larger ones mains only. Prices 
are as low as 300 Marks for the ciieapest 


• (Photo: Siemens) 

with magnetic tape in a cassette. Private 
recordings can bo made and colour film 
will also be available at some futue date. 

AEG-Telefunken’s teledisc is again only 
for playback. It only runs for twelve 
minutes or so but has the decided 
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Colour again is conceivable. 

All exhibits were prototypes and trial 
runs but It does look as though film and 
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Marks. Telodlscs will not be 
before 1972 at the earliest. f ' ' 
Video recorders with open 
already available. Tape is liandKi : 
same way as normal sound J 
tape. Philips, GrundJg and NecW u 
are retailing video recorders *i ), ' 
Marks. Similar machines are maiW * 
AEG-Telofunken and Locwe-Opu ' 

Steam radio has more'tltan lieldin- 
in competition with television Tvl' 
offer stereo sound and radios with? ' 
extras but otherwise nioho ani " 
becoming a more interesting proA “ 
The middle class lias gained ifc* 
hand as far as stereo radio is com 
Radios with built-in amplifies ai, 
formnnees 0 f up. to 25 watts «U , 

“M ie requirements of hifi mi 
45000 make up the majority offl 8 
sale. 

Costing between 400 and i.OQOfci 
Uiey provide everything the avenpn i 
sumer needs. Expensive models eauij . ; 
of individual components are reafci n 
interest only as far as the enta . 
concerned. 

. For a stereo device a pair of hi • 
speakers are needed and cost frail 
Marks each. Then come the record^ . 
and tape recorder. 

Loudspeakers alone are a scltra? i 
tiiolr own. The most noteworthy wan • 
tlon is probably the Ncckermann s&i . 
system, room-sized expononlial ks! 
speakers with a most Impressive ns ; 
and costing a mere 400 Marks for link -. 
quality — wliicli Is by no meant & ■ 
expensive. 

Neckermann also market a hifi t? 
recorder without amplifiers for use wti 


1 tlie fi| w*«?est magnetic tape will be coexisting for the 

ji ,r " wtbo J C!l time.- being. Nordmende’s CblorvislOn 

mail-order firm, Quelle Dresent a ranee of svstein is already nn tin* mnrtaf n\/n 
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mau-order firm. Quelle present a range of system is already on the market and EVR 

four different combinations of transistor playback devices are expected to be on 

radio and miniature TV set with twelve-, sale by the end of this year, 

eighteen. 23- and 31 -centimetre screens. From April 1971 Ullslein, tiie Berlin 
In portable "and miniature sets os a publishers, will- be marketing medical 

matter of course and increasingly Ih largor cassettes of Supor-8 film sequences for 

models there are ' next to no valves, only met Hoal training purposes! The cassettes 

transistors. They make their presence felt ca 5 played back by Colorvision on the 

in the shape of the “Immediate sound’* a 0010111 TV screen by projector, 

nuihhar nf mum ifiW finssAtfee u /111 Kn a.milnUU a 


A globe of the Moon with ftguru of 
Armstrong end Aldrln to- ‘ 
gpmer ywlth ■ model of their, lending 
though not to scale, was a much .' 
admired attraction at Ddsseidorf , 

(Photo: Keystone) 

glare of - publicity. 1 As,- jit similar 1 black? 
mid-white receivers the picture’s angle of 
refraction is greater and tjie neck of the 
tube is shorter, , , . , 

.'.Will 1 the introduction of the slim-line 
1 Jp-de^a tube the.fr<jn(-tp-back depth of 
colour TV receivers :I^s been cut from 
an average 56 .to 48 centimetres (22 to 
pineteen inches). This is, a modest, gain 
copsldefing the cost qf.a lKklegree tube, 

nflrfipnlarlu &■ ^ M ; a * 
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number of manufacturers advertise, a - 
feature that any ttonsiitoi 1 radio can also 
bodst. . , 

Otherwise , there is no news on the 
black-and-white front. Better-quality sets 
have diode tuning, guaranteeing elec-' 
tron|c accuracy, and a colour button to 
stop colour blur, 1 

Wen-kriowp maiiufacturers are, now re- 
tailing large-screen black-and-white sets 
fo; as, little es ^00' Marks; television 
prices have. steadily. declined, and' many 
people expect colour sets to grow less 
expensive too. , . 

! ,The prospects of cheaper colour TV are 
poor, it is said in. the trade. Black-and- 
white teldv* ' 


Cassettes will bo available on loan 
projectors will cost about 700 Marks and 
colour TV - sots with die appropriate 
electronic extras about 4,600 Marks. 
Similar prices for entertainment cassettes 
seem feasible. 

Philips lead tlie field in video cassette 
tapes. AEG-Telefunken, Blaupunkt, 
Grundig arid Loewe-Opta are all to use 
Philips cassettes. Playback devices for 
black-and-white are to cost about 1,200, 
for colour about 1,500 Marks.' 

Recording and playback devices with 
colour playback will cost around 2,000 


Marks. 

Among standard radios it Is nolle*# 
how many manufacturers have to 
duccd radio-alarm clock combiwik 
G r u nd ig. Tele funken , SclinA-lwo. 
Nordmcndo mid others all offer an to i 
dance of modols with both normal dod 
faces and digital systems. 

Electronics in the b rondos! sense 
world has undergone a silent revoke 
unnoticed by most customers, ft bi 


revolution characterised by the prop 
of the integrated ' circuit. Dozes * 
electronic functions incorporated Wo* 
minute component combine to fona* 
Integrated circuit. 

Integrated circuits will make p«s» 
electronic systems that at present 
be far too expensive and far too toflfel- 

It is, for that matter, by no mea«® 
of the question that integrated cJJJJ 
once they are manufactured in 
number may one of these days, Fjj? 
In time for the next or next but one»* 
show, lead to price cuts after » * 
entertainment electronic^, including^ 
our television. Stefan K WtereA 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 22 AugoU 


teen uum wraicn. uoiourseis 

from rtlre- word go = benefited from a 
decade and a . half of rationalisation lh the 
manufacture of black-and-white 1 sets.: ' 1 

' Innovation at DUsseldorf was 

canned TV, hem to be seen in all it* 

EVR, Or electirodid ' video-Vecoidlrig; de- 
veloped by CBS and marketed in- this 

milnfnr ku .... j. * _ 
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partlcularly as colour sets are «IU fairly TO !PP« d , b y CBS and marketed in- this 
bulky. ,.i f . ... : ... .. pountiy, by Bosch/ Works with the aid of 

Makirig Uw.; tube ; shorter calls- for ^cial fUm Similar-to sbt>er*8 but With 
alterations: to the ; t eclirUpal data. of, the magnetic' tracks ; for : the sound, 
device.. ;The ■ necessary jipepjficatlona can Co J oor ls P ossl bie but persOnil tecordlnai 
only be; achieved i by means: of, special “ims carinOtbe made,' 1 - . .T 
components. . i i ■ - Nordmeride’s Colorvision even goes in 

Above, all, they are additional, comt fafr , a?; to. use standird superi flfm that 

eight centimetres saved have to beu^ *CVR. oa^tTSrSfework: 
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The“747l3 the rarest 
specimen in the air. 
But, oddly enough, 
it's becoming just 
about the easiest 
to catch. 
And you won't have 
to go sneaking upon 
it. All you have to do 
Is consult Pan Am’s 
Guide to the , 747 , ‘ 
on the right. 
Or call your Pan Am 
Travel Agent. He’ll 
lead you straight to It. 

ftuiAm’svl^ 

Tha plana wllh all the loom In Ilia world 


From Frankfurt: 

Two dally 747s to London 
One dally 747 to New York 
One dally 747 to Chicago , t 
One dally 747 flight connecting with 
a 747 in London for New York , • 
One dally 747 flight connecting with 
a 747 in London for Boston,' 
Washington 

One daily 747 flight connecting with 
a 747 in London for Los Angeles, 
San Francisco 

From London: 1 • 

Three dally 747s to New York 
One dally 747 to Chicago 
One dally 747 to Boston 
One dally to 747 to Washington 
One dally 747 to Los Angeles 
One daily 747 to San Francisco 


From Paris 

One dally 747 to New York 
One daily 747 to Los Angeles 
One dally 747 to San Francisco 

From Rome 

One dally 747 to New York 

From Brusselfls 

One dally 747 to New York 

From Amsterdam 

One daily 747 to New York 

From Barcelona 

Three 747s a week to New York 
From Lisbon 

Three 747s a week to New York 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


OUR WORLD 


Imagmative advertising campaign to promote 
a new image of West Berlin 


H e had left his home town of Wiesba- 
den two years before and moved to 
Berlin and the young man felt happy 
there right from tlte start. 

His parents had not known what they 
were talking about when they warned 
him that Berlin was a superannuated city 
without any future, an island in the 
middle of an ocean infested with com- 
munistic sharks! 

The young man had not only convinced 
himself but also his prejudiced parents 
that Berlin was not as they had expected. 
They often come and visit liim and are 
overjoyed when he tells them of the 
success he has gained In his profession in 
Berlin. 

There was no more talk of “crisis 
centre 0 and “city of old-age pensioners"! 

This is an authentic case of Berlin as 
site is and Berlin as unknowing people 
expect to find her. It underlines the 
image the city has gained and the 
difficulty it has breaking down this image 
in the eyes of those who have never been 
there. The city of unconscious pre- 
judices. 

People still tend to tliink the average 
age of Berlin citizens must be around 
three score and ten, that the city is 
constantly being menaced by communist 
“sharks" and that the students are man- 
ning the barricades each day. Many still 
tliink the liberal and progressive Berlin is 
a thing of the past. 

At Schtineberg Town Hail the decision 
was taken to brush away the cowebs, 
brighten up the. city, make .it truly 
younger and perhaps stop the slanderous " 
talk. 

The idea was to restore people’s con- 
fidence In the former German capital. It 
was considered Imperative that fear of 
Berlin’s insularity must be removed from 
the minds of the people, particularly the 
young people, of the Federal Republic. 

Grzimek demands 
action on pollution 
menace 

TJrofesaor Bernhard Grzimek, the gov- 
M. ernment’s expert on environmental 
protection has strongly criticised a num- 
ber of provincial assemblies for falling to 
give the central government total Jurisdlc- 
tlon for the protection of nature. 

In an Interview on Stiddeutscher Rund- 
fuk (South German Radio) the famous 
Ktentlst stated that, “whales In the North 
Atlantic and penguins In Antarctica are 

SiS.i e i 18 P? iton «? , b y pesticides, and 
industrial dust from Britain has settled as • 
far away as Norwegian glaciers. 

* But most of the Federal states seem to 
take no interest in these matters as long ss 
the Kfinigssee, Black forest valleys, the 
jtetesner and camping sites by the Ulbeck 
Bight, which they consider their responsi- 
bility, are doing all right, thank you!” 

Professor Grzimek welcomed the fact 
that more and more people are beginning . 
to sit up and take notice of, the poisoning 
of the environment. He was strongly in 
8C ^ ieme proposed by the 
CDU which includes handing over lull 
responsibility for protection of, the en- 
vironment to the government in Bonn. 

But the Professor felt that this plan 
might lead to disagreements and con- 
troversies within the Party since all CDU 
regional assemblies had rejected a similar 
scheme for switching responsibilities 
when this was presented to the Bundesrat 
(the Upper House), 

(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 3 Augiut 1970) 


The word should be spread around that 
the living was good in Berlin. 

An advertising campaign was launched 
with the Hamburg advertising agents 
McCann. This began In 1968 with ads in 
newspapers with mass circulations. It was 
soon discovered that these advertisements 
received a great deal of attention from 
the public. 

Many young people had paid heed to 
the Berlin boosting ads. One of the main 
reasons for this was that there had been a 
deliberate avoidance of slushy sentimen- 
talism. 

The most stupid tiling the Berlin 
backers could Iiave done was rouse pity 
for the city. The opposite line was taken: 



tiie city took a critical look at itself, put 
itself in the pillory, admitted its good 
points. 

“A lot of people detest Berlin,” they 
admitted. "We’re a Iaugliing stock,” they 
confessed. The ads went on to explain 
why: “Our girls are too pert - our 
students are too radical - life goes too 
fast — we've completed our underground 
railway already! - our taxes are too low 

— our pubs are too cosy.” ' 

A similar attempt was made to play 
down (by playing up) the iiigh average 
age of Berliners: * T On the streets of Berlin 
there are-n jj-yomgs j^ere- in-hot-jtodo^sl - 
grandmothers - there are no kids dancing 
in the discotheques here Just grandfathers 

— all pensioners live in Berlin!” 

Just in case anyone should have taken 
these slogans literally there was a very 
important rider: “There Is one thing all 

Eeliev iC th ^ aV ” ^ 00111111011 "* eveiy Mlot 

A similar method again was used to got 
to grips with the situation of Berlin 
smack In the middle of the German 
Democratic Republic. This was not quite 
so successful. Obviously in an attempt to 
counteract accusations that Berlin was 
becoming more and more a threat to 
P““ fa Europe the campaign continued 
with the following slogan: “Let’s all go to 
LUneburg Heath”. 


There follows a long text and anyone 
who has the perseverance to read It all 
through comes to the catch question and 
the none too convincing answer: “Is this 
really the way to solve our problems? 
The East-West problem for Instance and 
the German problem too? What about 
the question of security and ddtente? ” 
Nevertheless this advert is an interesting 
attempt to prod the man who, politically 
speaking, does not think into thinking. It 
is an open question how far It is possible to 
do this by means of advertising. 

Obviously there are still doubts at 
SchOnebeig Town Hall as to how effec- 
tive this advertising campaign has been. 
The campaign is being continued and the 
range of subjects to be dealt with has 
been extended. 

In the Berlin press and at the office of 
information there are strong suspicions 
tiiat a campaign to boost people’s con- 
fidence in Berlin could have a kind of 
Mallorca Effect”. Opinions might one 
day be completely reverse about the city 
on the River Spree. 

Now attention is being turned towards 
tile future and social changes to be 
carried out In Beilin. “This is a problem 
Berlin is thinking about” is one of the 
new slogans. "Can we make the future? ” 
is another. 

In order to increase the effect of the 
campaign a start was made this year on 
television advertising. One tele-ad claims 
of Berlin: “Wo never closed”! 

^iPhia-year -the : -offloe-.-of- information 
intends to spend an additional 3.8 million 
Marks on top of its normal budget. Tliis 
money will be devoted to n special 
advertising and public relations campaign. 

But evon this Is not the sum total of the 
city s advertising and public relations 
works. A number of public offices and 
bureaux have decided that tliis Is such an 
important aspect of their being that they 
have called fn outside help Instead of 
trying to manage things all tliemselves. 

The trouble is that hi Berlin the various 
advertising campaigns have not been 
made to tally sufficiently so that there is 
a certain amount of overlapping or 
inconsistencies. 

(Frankfurter Allaemeine Zeltung 
fur Deutschland, 15 August 1970} 
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the committee of a large ^2 Heide Rosendahl 

restitution is well aware of the dilt& . (Photo: Scblmer) 

facing handicapped people and hue* . 

this usefull suggestion for their tori phe magnificent women’s final with 
a letter to the Chancellor and to I (the exciting duel between the two 
prime ministers of all eleven Fii jfrman teams alone made the European 
states and the mayors of important fop worth holding,” enthused Adrian 
She has received many replies uk P»kn, President of the European 
letters mostly welcoming her m a F atcur alhletlcs federation, after the 
without reservations. Many repfiM 5 of the tod European Cup in Nep 
informed her that her letter lias Budapest, and Ire was by no 

an incentive to tire state ministries to? wans alone in voicing this opinion, 
practical solutions in future for I ■ Tk wav “ , of deU $ t crested am ™S 
problems that face handicappal nr W*™ Gei ™ an No 
when they have to enter pubficbifi Ttay faMy ™tflassed the other 
... , four finalists, Russia, Poland, Britain and 

Associations representing (to s 

wounded and rehabilitation organic ftydjy an hour after a new German 
have been pressing for “more bn KCOtd of 60 , 6 metres (198 ft 10 
p ann ng„ particularly In “the |«W foju the the third attempt, set up by 
big cities with the many difficult^? si Fuchs of Jena, Heide Rosendahl of 
pose handicapped people parts# Lmricusen came within a hair’s breadth 
staircases and subways. pf downing her fellow-countrywoman’s 

(Frankfurter Rundschou, 7 Augoam tfhieament by setting up a new world 

Teoord. 

Cksely watched by a knowledgeable 
UlClS for Expo 8,000 physical education grad- 

j f Mhffid pentathlon specialist Heide came 
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Two German teams put up a good show at 
amateur athletics contest in Budapest 


Heide Rosendahl 

(Photo: Schlrner) 


the magnificent women’s final with 
the exciting duel between the two 
rman teams alone made the European 
n worth holding ” enthused Adrian 


The appreciative crowd, which included 
a fair number of athletics enthusiasts 
from both parts of Gennany, took the 
opportunity of giving her a fresh round of 
applause. 

Heide Rosendahl was so on tenterhooks 
after her near-world record jump that she 
almost got in the way of the officials 
measuring the distance. It was the same 
pit in which she had clinched her sliver 
medal in the pentathlon at the 1966 
European championsliips, her first ap- 
pearance on the European chamionship 
scene. 

This and the 6.S 7-metre jump of Ann 
Wilson of England gave her the incentive 
she needed. On 3 July in Zurich Ann 
Wilson had cleared 6.S0 metres ti spur 
her on to set up the German record of 
6.72 metres which she herself broke in 
Budapest. 

After such a near miss world record the 
reception accorded the six teams consist- 
ed of one Interview after another as far as 
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the 23-year-old games mistress was con- 
cerned. Christian Montaignac of the Paris 
sports daily L ‘Equips closed his notebook 
with a look of satisfaction and comment- 
ed: 

“Heide Rosendahl is not only a great 
athlete. She is also a young lady of great 
charm and Intelligence." This was a 
compliment befitting a French journalist 
but no less befitting Heide Rosendahl 
herself. 

Yes, the international elite among this 
country’s women’s pentathlon specialists 
can be relied on, as 100 metres world 
record-holder Renate Meissner found 
out to lier cost on 20 and 21 August, 
having decided to enter despite appendix 
trouble. 


Motorcycle world champions talk 
of giving up and retiring 


Bids for Expo 
pavilion 


F ritz Uorncinann, the Berlin ardiM 
Is not keen to have tire "0*1 
Auditorium” at the World Fair in Ml 


Twelve days after her splendid 
tforti In Budapest Heide Rosen- 
N created a new world record at 
Turin by jumping 6.84 metres. This 
trorid record Improved the previous 


A 8 the season draws to a close there is 
a lot of talk of retirement in the air. 
This country's top motorcyclists, includ- 
ing Dieter Braun of Hermaringen and 
Klaus Enders and Ralf Engelhardt of 
Wetzlar, world champions in the 125 cc 
and sidecar classes respectively, are lam- 
enting and counting the risks involved in 
carrying on for another season. 

“It’s no fun any longor. Three world 
championsliips will do,” says Enders, and 
Dieter Braun, this country’ first 125-cc 
champion since Werner Haas, says “1 
don’t know myself yet what next season 
will look like as far as I am concerned.” 

Four-time combination world cham- 
pionship runner-up Hermann Hahn from 
MUnchwcilor bluntly states “I am retir- 
ing.” This country’s motorcycle racing 
prospects do not look any too rosy. 

But only one man would really leave a 
gap If he were to retire: Dieter Braun. 
There are up-and-coming youngsters wait- 
ing to follow in the footsteps of the 


weight among racing motorcyclists with 
sounder backing. 

Klaus Enders’ retirement would not be 
such an irreplaceable loss. He has been in 
the game for ten years now with a variety 
of sidecar men. Enders plans to go In for 
motor racing, to begin with Formula 3, 

His first attempt showed promise. 

Co-driver Ralf Engelhardt, who liotch- 
od up another world championship fol- 
lauch’s crash In Brno, 



gain the reputation of being Uic "cea* jjjrid record Improved the previous don’t know myself yet what next season 

nail of the future’*. lie has fieq# ^. or d held by Vlorica Vlsco- will look like as far as I am concerned.” 

called k a “concert studio" which# r eanu of Rumania by two centi- Four-time combination world cham- 
be used to produce electronic mwH which she achieved at the plonship runner-up Hermann Hahn from 

the future. Olympics. Heide made her record MUnchwcilor bluntly states “I am retir- 

Bomomann’s statement was a cu& jump on 3 September. This countr y’ s motorcycle racing 

tion to reports about the spherical m* . prospects do not look any too rosy. 

torium which he designed for & ** two centimetres (three quarters of But only one man would really leave a 

poser Karlheinz Stockhausen. P of Rumanian Olympic gold gap If he were to retire: Dieter Braun. 

Munich, Cologne and Berlin t» * ™ Vlorica Vlscopoleanu’s 6.82 There are up-and-coming youngsters wait- 

make bids for the Bomemann ^jJ«(22ft33/4 in.) in Mexico. ing to follow in the footsteps of the 

concert studio which will be dismal* 'Joe world record has got to go now,” others. For two years now Braun, born 

on 13 September *** president Dr August Kirsch com- on 2 February 1943, has been this 

Estimates for dismantling and t ed. country’s only solo motocyclist of Inter- 

assembling the pavilion of around 5 sub" . "7 r «t don’t half hurt but it was national standing. . 

Marks are in Borgemann’s opinion » ft, Heide Rosendahl noted after In the long run he feels that the 

high. The actual cost of constructs* T lon 8 jump feat. Her feet hurt because financial burden of going it alone is 
the entire Federal Republic pa^ !? run-up track had been laid Intolerable and he is looking for some 

including the auditorium, was orff ? -JJwly on top of the old cinder track way of continuing. His wife would be 
million Marks. . S,t as ' to quote Heide herself, "really only too happy if he were to retire but he 

The spherical auditorium was, # „ , will probably at most be prepared to 

from the foundations, designed i* L a run-up and a powerful exchange his 125-cc Suzuki for a heavier 
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lowing Wolfgang Kalauch’s crash In Brno, 
is building up a business of his own and 
may try his hand as a solo rider. 

The road Is now clear for Georg 
Auerbacher of Bad Wtirlshofen and Her- 
mann Halm of Milnchwellor, four-time 
world championship runners-up. Hahn’s 
decision to call ll a day after a crash in 
the Ulster grand prlx which put paid to 


Ingrid Mlckler, nde Becker, countered 
false starts by no fewer than three women 
who stood no chance of winning the 100 
metres with stoic calm. „ 

She then went on to get oft to a start 
the like of which she could not have 
produced only a few weeks ago to wing 
the 100 metres in the Federal Republic 
record time of 1 3 .3 seconds, a time she 
has now run for the Fifth time. 

“I could have jumped for joy half way 
along the track when 1 saw now I was 
moving ahead of the others,” golden girl 
Ingrid exclaimed as her team-mates con- 
gratulated her. 

In the 4 x 100 metres relay swift starter 
Rlfgard Schittenhelm of Berlin, power- 
ful Bprinter Annelie Wilden of Bonn and 
Rita Jahn of Leverkusen, running wond- 
erfully easily again, made so much ground 
that the final girl had only to come in 
ahead of the others, all of whom were a 
good five yards behind. Their time was 
43.9 seconds. 

(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 34 August 1970) 


their hopes of becoming champions at 
long last can be taken as a spur-of-the- 
moment reaction. 

Yet even the retirement of both com- 
binations would not put this country out 
of the running. BMW’s which are better 
suited for sidecar racing tlian any other 
machine, have won the world champion- 
ship regularly since 1954. 

Foreign competitors concentrate on 
non-world championship races for mach- 
ines of more than 500 cc and the 
superiority of the BMW combination has 
become more and more evident as the 
years liavC gone by. 

Riders enjoy a certain amount of works 
support In the form of the BMW Cup and 
can win up to 1 ,500 Marks If (hoy come 
home first in their class. 

Ralf Engelhardt reckons that this world 
championship bank can only be broken at 
the conference table. “Sidecar world 
championsliips may soon be ended be- 
cause only German riders enter for 
them.” 

(Frankfurtor Rundschau. 28 August 1970) 
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fewer in number 


Blown up playground 

Crowds of children recently made their wav to DOiseidorf's Rhoinnavt, 

a 

brainchild of 35-yearold Klaus G&hling. . KeyTtwe* 


I n mid 1969 there were 32.3 pffj ^ 5 ; 

of the population of die r®*: 
Republic living in cities with soon \ a 
. 100,000 inhabitants. This is a drop ** Jg. 
per cent compared with June 1961. -j 
But in the same period the nunjjjL ggf* 
cities with populations of over jg* 
rose from 53 to 59, according J* 

Federal Statistics Office in Wiest* 6 " 
which conducted this survey. • j 
T he Office stated that the number 
.people living in communities ; 
ulptions between 10,000 and 50,00° J™* 

increased.. • 

(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG. 4 AUS^ 11 


Mb wiiyiuu 119 iuvaiwv, * saw 

announcer promptly commented 
rf neide Rosend ahl’s jump of 6.80 
M took place in no wind at all." 


Dieter Braun, world cists rider, taking a 


difficult corner 


(Photo: Horst mQUor) 
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